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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


IA\HE plague, the true plagae of Constantinople and Cairo, 

with its swellings and its speedy death, appears to bay 
broken out in Canton and Hong-Kong. The deaths in Canton 
are not recorded; but they are believed to have exceeded 
two thousand in a few days, because that number of 
ecfins have been given away by a charitable 
According to a rather excited telegram which has 
London, the deaths in Hong-Kong had on Wednesday 





society. 


half the population—had fled. Trade was almost suspended, 
aud there was fear of a monetary panic. The Government 
was destroying the crowded native quarter, and adopting the 
most energetic sanitary measures, perhaps a little late. 
The disease is supposed to have been introduced from 
Arabia or India; but there is no proof whatever that it 
cannot be self-generated. As usual, it spares the Euro- 
peans; but by the latest accounts, sickness, not necessarily 
the plague, has broken out among the soldiers. The 
disease is always attributed to over-crowding; but it has 
been known to strike thinly populated places, and seems 
associated with some defect of nutrition. Judging by 
European examples, the best remedy would be to burn the 
native town to the ground, and rebuild it on a plan allowing 
of ventilation. The expense would not be great, and the cure 
in London, at any rate, was radical. 


Muley Hassan, the Sultan of Morocco, died on the 7h inst., 
probably from dysentery, though, as usual in the East, there 
are suspicions of poison. He was sixty-three years old, and 
aman of considerable ability, who had formed a small army 
under a European General, and who understood clearly that 
his protection was the jealousy of the European Powers. He 
contrived to play them off with great success against 
each other, and completely defeated our own Envoy, Sir 
Buan Smith. He was, however, helpless in the hands of the 
Spaniards, who demanded a compensation amounting to a 
million, for injuries done to them by Kabyles who were not 
under his control. Before he died, he appointed one of his 
younger sons, Abdul Aziz, born of a favourite Circassian 
slave, his successor; and it is reported that the Army has 
acknowledged him; that he is supported by the Vizier; 
and that he is marching on Fez. He is, however, only 
a boy of fourteen, and he is oppozed by “the eldest 





but there is 


reacbed \ 


male of the House,” Muley Ismail, who is the favourite 
of the more fanatical party. The Europeans in Tangier 
are in and there is the usual outburst of 
jealousy among the Powers, each fearing that the other 
will seize Tangier under pretence of defending it. Accord- 
ing to the latest intelligence, however, the British and 
French Governments had come to an agreement to main- 
tuin the status quo and to acknowledge ony Sultan who could 
maintain himself in Fez. It is perhaps the best arrangement, 
for although the infamous misgovernment of Morocco ought 
to cease, that giin to civilisation is not worth a European war. 


alarm; 











Lord Rosebery, speaking at the annual Trinity House 
dinner on Wednesday, was a little pessimist, declaring that 
although the mighty armaments of Europe were in them- 
selves a guarantee of peace, they were too like that awful 
engine of war, the 67-ton gun, which could be turned and 
fired by the hand of a child. He held that the greatest 
danger to peace arose from the licence of language in- 
dulged in by the irresponsible—a remark addressed to 
Colonial” statesmen. The discussions among the 
Foreign Offices during the week about the Congo incident 
have not, however, visibly increased the likelihood of hor- 
tilities. On the contrary, Belgium declares that she shal! 
not fight, the German Government is far civiller than the 
German Colonial party,and M. Hanotaux, instead of threaten- 
ing Great Britain, is arguing for hours at a time with Lord 
Dufferin. No hint of the French demands has as yet appeared, 
a ramour that the death of the Emperor of 
Morocco bas modified the situation. The French desire to 
maintain the sfafus qo, threatened by agitation in Spain, and 
are, it is hinted, willing, in return for British support at 
Tangier, to show themselves placable in Eastern Africa. The 
sritish argument has one weak place; it being clearly beyond 
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French 


| the power of a neutralised State like that of the Congo to ex- 
reached 1,500, the daily rate was 100, and 160,000 Chinese— | 





| sion, and the French are not. 


tend its dominions as it has done in accepting the lease cf 
Bahr el Ghazul, without the consent of the guaranteeing 
Powers. On the other hand, the British are willing to appeal 
to the European Conference for a confirmation of that exten- 
We do not like these imperfect 
Sovereignties, “spheres of influence,” “neutralised States,” 
and the like, in Africa. Why cannot the dominions assigned 
to each Power be assigned as dominions with full rights and 
fixed boundaries ? 


Lord Arthur Hervey, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, died 
very unexpectedly this day week; for though he was in his 
eighty-sixth year, he had been in fairly good health and 
spirits till within a very few days of his death. He 
was a man of some learning, especially in Hebrew, and 
was one of the committee which revised the version of the Old 
Testament put forth a few years ago. In theology he leaned 
to the Evangelical school, and was probably the best repre- 
sentative of that school on the Episcopal Bench. He was essen- 
tially a moderate man, though in our opinion too much prepos- 
sessed against what is called the “ higher criticism ” of Hebrew 
literature, and inclined to reconcile by rather questionable 
expedients the apparent historical inconsistencies of the Scrip- 
ture narratives. Men of all schocls admired his serene piety, 
and felt the deepest respect for his judgment on all general 
concerns; nor was he wanting in the kind of insight into the 
wants of the people which makes an interesting preacher and 
a popular lecturer. It will not be easy to fill his place, and 
we shall feel some interest in watching Lord Rosebery’s first 
use of the Prime Minister’s privilege of recommending a new 
Bishop to the Queen. 

The Lord Chief Justice, Lord Coleridge, died on Thursday, 
at the age of seventy-four. He was not a great lawyer, but 
was a man of remarkably dignified presence, whose lucid and 
persuasive speech had a delicate literary flavour which no one 
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could hear without clearly discerning at once his intellectual 
and moral relationship to the poet, his great-uncle. As a 
barrister, he was persuasive rather than eloquent; but 
in the House of Commons he made several speeches, 
especially that in moving the abolition of University tests, 
which would take a very high rank in the roll of great 
House of Commons speeches. His greatest effort at the 
Bar was probably his cross-examination cf ‘‘the claimant” 
who professed to be Sir Roger Tichborne, and unques- 
tionably it was conclusive against that pretender’s claim, 
though it might, we should think, have admitted of 
condensation. On the Bench, first at the Common Pleas, and 
then as Lord Chief Justice, Lord Coleridge was hardly at his 
best, though in a great case such as that on the law of 
blasphemy, when Mr. Foote was one of the defendants, he 
could lay down the law with as much force and dignity as 
lucidity and polish. It was, perhaps, in some respects re- 
grettable that Lord Coleridge did not choose a literary, rather 
than a forensic and judicial career. He had many of the 
qualities of a great critic, and his disquisitions on poetry,— 
Matthew Arnold’s, for example,—were as just as they were 
graceful. We hope that some of his letters and his detached 
literary essays, may be given to the public. They would 
probably survive even the best of his judgments. 


The death of the Lord Chief Justice must be followed by a 
whole series of legal promotions. It appears to be understood 
’ that Lord Russell of Killowen (Sir Charles Russell) will sue- 
ceed Lord Coleridge, and that Sir John Rigby will accept the 
vacant Lordship in Appeal; Sir R. T. Reid will then become 
Attorney-General], and will be succeeded as Solicitor-General 
by Mr. R. B. Haldane. These promotions will be approved 
by the Bar, and are indeed almost inevitable, the right of the 
Crown to make its own choice being limited both by tradition 
and party feeling. One advantage they certainly have. It 
is not possible to accuse the “ predominant partner” in the 
Kingdom of using her predominance to monopolise patronage. 
It was Sir Arthur Helps, we think, who, in advising young 
men how to succeed in life, said, above all things “be born 
North of the Tweed; ” but the apophthegm should now run 
differently. ‘‘ Above all things, do not be born an English- 
man, unless indeed you prefer obscurity.” 


It is difficult to be certain whether there has been a great 
recrudescence of Nihilism in Russia or whether recent events 
have deepened the Czar’s conviction that he is the object of 
incessant attempts at assassination. Perhaps both events have 
happened together, the second being a consequence of the 
first. At all events, the Czar has created by public decree a 
regular department of State, with its own Minister, its own 
police, and its own exemption from any control, except his 
own, to guard the safety of the Palace and his person, 
especially on railway journeys. The new department, to 
justify its existence, must increase precautions already exces- 
sive, and will doubtless become the depositary of endless 
secret denunciations. An Emperor of Russia has not only a 
right to protect himself, but is bound, in the interest of his 
State, to do it; but it is difficult not to doubt if this is the 
wisest method. Where is the guarantee that a separate police 
and a separate Minister will be either more faithful or more 
shrewd than the grand staff of Ministers, officers, soldiers, 
and police by whom the Czar is already surrounded? It 
would be simpler to live in a camp. 


Reuter reports a case of lynching in Georgia, which in 
its devilish cruelty surpasses anything yet recorded, even of 
that crime. A negro of that State was accused of having 
assaulted a young white girl, and was seized by the white 
citizens of the neighbourhood. They hanged him on a tree, 
but considering capital punishment insufficient, they cut him 
down and skinned him alive, the wretched man surviving for 
six hours. That is to say, men of our own race, calling them- 
selves Christians, succeeded in outdoing the worst atrocities 
attributed to Turkish Pashas and Persian Governors. The 
man, mind, had been arrested, there is no lack of Courts in 
Georgia, and there was not the smallest reason to expect an 
acquittal. We cannot but believe that so hideous an incident 
will at last rouse the conscience of the North, and that States 
in which such outrages can pass unpunished will be declared 
non-Republican, and treated as Utah has been. Polygamy is 
bad enough, but it does not outrage the instinctive conscience 


Lord Svlisbury made a very skilful and interesting speech 
in St. James’s Hall this day week to the Conservative ang 
Unionist candidates for the next General Election. He insisteg 
that the new principle of equalising the Death-duties on lang 
and personalty would press much more heavily on the clientile 
of the various landowners in England and Wales than it would 
| press even on the landowners themselves. In the present 
| depressed condition of agriculture, when it is impossible to 

sell land, to enforce a fine of some four years’ income on 
| every devolution of the property will practically throw out of 
employment a large number of poor retainers for four years 
at least, whereas the legatees of personalty would simply cur. 
tail their expenditure for three or four years. He attacked the 
Government for not inviting the judgment of the country on 
the Irish question, and said they were really refusing to appeal 
to the only possible jury, until they had first spent several 
months in trying to persuade that jury noé to give their atten. 
tion to the one subject of the greatest constitutional im. 
portance and the greatest novelty to be submitted to 
their judgment. And he insisted that the Conservatives 
are both willing and anxious to study and alleviate as far ag 
possible the social grievances of the time, while the Radicals 
are only bent on pulling to pieces once more the political 
machinery which has been so often tinkered but which Radicals 
never think it possible to tinker too often. ‘“ Your Newcastle 
programmes,” he concluded, “are so many appeals to the 
people to quarrel with each other in order that the Radical 
party may remain in power.” But they will hardly be suc. 
cessful appeals. There are evident signs that the impatience 
with a fruitless as well as a very tedious policy are beginning 
to tell in the direction of exasperating the people with their 
own nominees. The great change in the municipal vote 
at Rotherhithe seems to point clearly in this direction. 





In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. T. W. Russell} 
and Mr. Morley engaged in a passage of arms which can 
hardly be said to have redounded to the credit of the Irish 
Secretary. Mr. Russell asked whether Mr. Morley’s attention 
had been called to a meeting, held at Tagoat, County Wex- 
ford, on May 20th (reported in the Wexford People of May 
23rd), at which speeches were delivered inciting to the boy- 
cotting of a Mr. Thomas, who had taken three derelict farms. 
Mr. Morley replied that the newspaper report “shows that 
resolutions were passed and language used denouncing the 
practice known as landgrabbing and recommending exclusive 
dealing; but the names of individuals are not mentioned in 
this connection.” The law officers advised that a newspaper 
report was not evidence, nor could they say that the law was 
broken, even if the report was correct, as no particular indi- 
vidual was named or pointed out. Mr. Morley added that the 
police reported that Mr. Thomas had not been injured. 


Mr. Russell then asked if Mr. Morley knew that the public 
meeting of May 20th was arranged on May 16th, “for the 
purpose of taking notice of the action of Mr. Thomas.” 
Mr. Morley replied that Mr. Russell’s question referred 
to the meeting of May 20th. If every case of supposed in- 
timidation were hunted up, the effect would be to increase 
disorder rather than to lessen it. No people were less pleased 
with Mr. Russell's action than those who really wished to see 
intimidation put down. On this, Mr. Russell produced a 
letter from Mr. Thomas, which stated that after the meeting 
the miller had refused to grind his corn and that two servants 
had left. Could it now be said that the proceedings injured 
no one? Mr. Morley, however, still declared it to be his 
belief that no injury had taken place; h2 would, however, 
apply for more information. The incident closed with an 
announcement from Mr. Russell that he should raise the 
whole question again on the vote on Mr. Morley’s salary. Mr. 
Morley no doubt sincerely believes that the best way to keep 
things quiet in Ireland is to see as little lawlessness as pos- 
sible; but he is wrong. The policy of the ostrich hiding its 
head in the sand is worse than useless in Ireland. The 
quiet produced by Government inaction is of the kind that 
reigned in Paris during the Terror. No one dared resist 
oppression, and so there was no disorder. 


The Duke of Devonshire on Wednesday made a speech to 
the citizens of Buxton, to whom he has helped to give a park, 
upon the effect of the new Budget on great estates. It would, 
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h2 said, compel his successor to revise all the relations between 
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himself and Buxton and other places. At present he devoted 
from 30 to 70 per cent. of the money received from his 
estates to “objects not personal,” the maintenance of farm- 
houses, cottages, and roads, the education of the people, and 
the keeping up of the great historical houses entrusted to his 
care. It was only the remaining money which he could spend, 
and of that money his successor would have to pay from six 
to twelve years’ purchase to meet the exactions of this Budget, 
«the inexorable necessities of democratic finance.” Under those 
circumstances, the present method of expending the Devonshire 
income could not be continued, and Chatsworth in particular 
must be shut up. He did not wish to argue that either he or 
Chatsworth were necessities, but only to show how the Death- 
duty, equalised and graduated, would affect both. We have 
steadily defended the Budget as a pretty fair one; but there 
can be no doubt that this is its weak place; that there is a 
difference between a property retained for dignity’s sake, and 
producing much less than nothing, and a property capable of 
immediate sale. Two rapid successions, not to close relatives, 
would impair the value even of the Devonshire estates, till all 
improvement would be necessarily suspended for years. The 
only remedy is insurance, and insurance cannot be commenced 
by a man of sixty-one. 


On Saturday the Press Association published a series of 
“Observations” on the law relating to Trade-Unions and 
Employers’ Associations, drawn up by the chairman of the 
Labour Commission (the Duke of Devonshire) and signed 
by him and several of the Royal Commissioners. These 
“Observations” are discussed at length elsewhere, but it 
may be noted here that they favour an alteration of the law 
ander which Unions both of men and employers would be 
able to acquire a “fuller legal personality,” and become, in 
fact, Corporations capable of making contracts. The result 
would be that both sorts of combination would be able to 
make binding agreements as to conditions of labour, and 
would be able to enforce against each other agreements to 
submit to arbitration. The proposal is, however, not to force 
the Unions to become Corporations, but merely to allow them 
to do so if they think fit. Asa consequence of assuming the 
legal personality, Members of Unions would be held “to be 
under a contract with the Association for observance of the 
collective agreement.” The “ Observations” further propose 
that the Unions should be liable for acts of virtual intimida- 
tion committed by their cflicers and agents. We trust 
that the main proposal—i.e., that in regard to collective 
agreements—will be favourably considered by the leaders 
of the Trade-Unions. It is conceivable that in that direction 
lies the solution of the strike and lock-out problem. 


On Thursday, at the annual meeting of the Church Defence 
Association, Lord Salisbury made a strong specch against 
Disestablishment. Why, he asked, would not the Welsh 
Nonconformists consent to a religious census? ‘ They are 
very confident in their assertions as to numbers, but they 
object to the elementary process of numbers, which ‘s by 
counting. If aman gave you what he called change fora 
sovereign and declined to allow you to count the shillings, 
would you not suspect that he had some doubt as to 
the accuracy of his own counting?” Lord Salisbury was 
equally amusing in dealing with “the policy of peace,” 
preached to Church people by their enemies. ‘I observe 
a great tendency among many people to interpret the 
Evangelical command to turn the left cheek into turning 
your neighbour’s left cheek.” Another of the speeches was of 
a livelier character than might have been expected at a Church 
Defence gathering. Mr. Alderman Phillips declared that the 
Disestablishment Bill reminded him of an incident he saw the 
other day. A little boy was feeding a horse with some bread 
and butter. The carman said, “ You are a kind little fellow; 
did your mother give you the bread and butter to feed the 
horse ?”—*' No,” said the boy, “I got it from the cart.”— 
* Dash it,” cried the man, “that’s my tea.” Dr. Parker’s 
church was endowed with £50,000. If a Bill were brought in 
to touch that £50,000, Dr. Parker would say, ‘‘ That’s my tea.” 
As a matter of fact horses will not eat butter, but for all that 
the story is an excellent one. 


Mr. Asquith has succeeded in bringing the cab-owners and 
cab-drivers of Lond n to terms. Both were tired of the 
Struggle, agreed to accept Mr. Asyuith’s “ mediation,” and 





after a long haggle arrived within a shilling a day of each 
other. Mr. Asquith then relinquished the part of mediator 
for that of arbitrator, and induced both parties to agree that 
his award should be final. He gave as his decision that the 
maximum charge should be ls. a day, declining with the 
change of the seasons to a minimum of 10s., and that there 
should be no yard-money. This was accepted, and on Thurs- 
day the drivers returned towork. The men, it is said, gain by 
the decision an average increase of %s. a week, while the 
masters hope to save nearly as much by rigidity in exacting 
their dues. If this is true, the settlement is an exce!lent one, 
for the men really did not earn enough; but we suspect that 
the pressure on large owners will be severe, that they will 
year or two a 
to make some 


lower the quality of their cabs, and that in a 
strike from their side will compel the public 
addition to the tariff. 


It is stated that two thousand delegates of the many Liberal 
Associations of this country, will meet at Leeds, next Wednes- 
day, to consider the House of Lords question, and will be 
advised to agree cn a resolution that its veto should be 
abolished, and very likely will agree on it bya very large 
majority. But how will that enable the party to do what 
they propose to do? Everybody knows that it would be just 
as easy to get two thousand delegates of Unionist Associations 
to meet, say, at Liverpoo!], and thank the House of Lords for 
representing the nation’s dislike to Irish Home-rule. And while 
the nation can thus display no less a force, perhaps a much 
greater force, of resistance to the Leeds Conference, than it can 
rally in its favour, where is the chance of overriding a vital 
factor in our Constitution? The Radicals seem to have 
persuaded themselves that big threats come with as much 
force from a very bare majority, or even a decided minority, of 
the people as they exert when they come from an almost 
unanimous people! 


Sir William Harcourt was the chief speaker at the annual 
dinner of the London Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday, 
when the president of the Chamber, Sir Albert Rollit, M.P. 
for South Islington, proposed the toast of her Majesty’s 
Ministers in a speech which was in tone perhaps a shade more 
than impartial, inclining, if either way, more to the side of the 
Government than to the side of the Opposition, though Sir 
Albert counts for a sturdy Conservative. He is clearly one of 
a very Liberal shade, especially in relation to the finance of the 
Government. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in returning 
thanks, made an interesting speech on the prospects of trade, 
deprecating pessimistic views, and praising optimism, or at 
least the reluctance to discount evils which may never occur. 
It is a great question, however, as the Times remarked on 
Thursday, whether a pessimist does not enjoy gloating over 
the gloomy prospects he forecasts, at least as much as the 
optimist delights in anticipating fair weather. The true course, 
however, is to eliminate mere temperament as far as possible 
from our expectations, or rather to allow for its known 
prepossessions, as neither a fool’s paradise nor a fool’s 
purgatory is the residence a reasonable man would choose. 
Nor have we much fault to find on that head with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s optimism in relation to trade 
prospects, which, as we have indicated in another column, is 
not sanguine in excess, and does appear to be founded on 
sound data. 

An accident has been reported from the coast of Ireland, 
attended with terrible loss cf life. A hooker loaded with 
110 men and girls seeking harvest-work left the island of 
Achill on Thursday for Westport. The boat was much over- 
loaded, and the master apparently ill-qualified for his work ; 
for he “jibbed ” the vessel without lowering the sail, though 
he was warned to take that precaution, and she capsized in 
Westport Harbour. Fortunately the steamer ‘Elm’ was 
lying near, and her crew exerted themselves to save the 
passengers in the hooker, many of whom were under the boat 
or entangled in the sails and rigging. Fifty are known to 
have been saved, but the majority of the remainder, including 
a great number of young girls, are past all hope. Thirty 
bodies had keen recovered by Friday. The master of the 
hooker has been arrested; but that is of course no relief to 
the islanders, among whom many entire families have been 
swept away. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Cons>!s (2}) were on Friday, 101,3;. 
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. That the claim to the vacant throne of Morocco wil 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. produce a civil war is, of course, more than sma 
——-— The boy whom Muley Hassan selected as his successor jg 
MOROCCO. said to be supported by the Vizier and “the Army,” a 


HE death of Muley Hassan, Sultan of Morocco, is 
important to Europe for two reasons. One is that 

the jealousies between England, France, and Spain as to 
the reversion of the Empire, may be suddenly accentuated 
until they result in war; and the other is that the 
Moors, being excited and released from control, may 
attack the Christians, and so compel Europe at any risk 
to terminate the independence of Morocco. The first 
danger is not, we believe, very acute. The Spaniards, 
even if they bave to wait for their indemnity, will hardly 
invade Morocco against the will of both France and 
England ; and Lord Kimberley and M. Hanotaux have, it 
is reported, agreed that they will act together in support 
of the Shereetian dynasty,—that is, they will postpone the 
whole question of the reversion of the Empire, leaving it 
for the time to go on as a Mussulman State in a condition 
of anarchy, t:mpered by executions and sanguinary insur- 
rections of rebel tribes. Bad as the Government of 
Morocco is, that is doubtless for the moment a states- 
minlike decision. Europe is not prepared for the 





only sensible ultimate arrangement, which is to give | 
Egypt to Britain and Morocco to France, Tangier | 
and its immediate neighbourhood being neutralised 
asa free city, with a garrison furnished by some small 
Power; and pending that agreement the best alternative, 
if it be only possible, is to support the native dynasty, 
which has no more moral right to continue than the 
dynasty of any other African State, but which can, fer the 
time, preserve some sort of corrupt and oppressive order, 
and at all events can prevent its subjects from gratifying 
their instinctive batred of Europeans. Civilisation has 
endured Morocco for many years, and can continue to en- 
dure it fora few more. It is quite possible however, that 
even England and France, acting together, may be unable | 
to avert the catastrophe. In the confusion certain to | 
follow a vacancy of the throne, the Kabyles may attack 
Melilla, and the Moors slaughter out the Europeans of 
Tangier, and in that event the cataclysm, so long dreaded, 
will have arrived. Europe will not endure that kind of 
insult any more, and the Powers most concerned would be 
compelled by opinion either to fight for the great prize, or 
to arrive at some compromise which would terminate 
Moorish independence but leave England and France 
contented, and therefore agreed as to the situation. We 
cannot but think that even in the event of the worst— 
and by the worst we mean an uprising against the 
Christians—the latter is the alternative which the two 
Governments would accept. Great Britain wants nothing 
in Morocco except security that Tangier shall not become 
a French fortress, and so block the Mediterranean; while 
France wants the Empire itself, which would round off 
and complete her magnificent dependency on the southern 
coast of the Mediterranean. That dependency is of little 
real value to her, because she cannot colonise and will not 
liberate native industry; but she is proud of it; she is 
ready to fight for it; and in a way of her own she 
governs it fairly well, certainly much better than any 
Moorish Pretender will ever do. Morocco, therefore, 
should pass in bulk to France, and Egypt to Great 
Britain. No doubt the French in their present temper will 
be most difficult to manage; but there is always at the 
bottom of the French heart a liking for a good bargain, 
they know perfectly well that they cannot get Egypt with- 
out an exhausting war, which might be a most dangerous 
temptation to the Triple Alliance; and they understand 
clearly how much easier Morocco would be to defend than 
the Nile Valley which Great Britain can attack—or can 
defend—from two sides at once. We believe, therefore, 
that if the emergency ever arises, the dispute which will 
follow it, will end in a transaction that, however dubious it 
may seem to conventional statesmanship, will be immensely 
for the benefit of mankind. The notion promulgated by 
the Pall Mall Gazette in a most unjustifiable article, that 
Lord Rosebery has assigned Morocco to France as the 
price of her acceptance of the recent Congo arrangements, 
is to us simply incredible. Lord Rosebery is a better 
bargainer than that, and Lord Kimberley less of a mere 
opportunist; and we do not doubt that the consideration 
offered to M. Hanotaux is aid in maintain'rg for the 
present the status quo in Tangier. 











body of ten thousand men commanded by a Scotch officer, 
and that is in his favour; but the Vizier is the best hated 
man in Morocco, the tribes have been fighting the Army 
for the last twenty years, and there is a claimant with a 
better title than Abdul Aziz. The deceased Sultan had, 
we suppose, some right of bequest, for he is acknowledged 
as Khalif within his own dominion ; but by Mussulman law, 
which even the Khalif cannot set aside, the proper heir is 
the eldest male of the reigning House, that is Muley Ismail, 
now, it is said, rising in rebellion. The report is probably 
true, for if he does not rise he will be put to death as too 
dangerous, owing to his right of birth, to the tranquillity 
of the State; and prudence and ambition for once point 
in the same direction. Even if he does not rise, however, 
but flies to some secure retreat, the discontented will, and 
the tribes who have only submitted to force, and every 
discontented chief who can gather a following. The 
Scotch Kaid, or Commander-in-Chief, who is said to have 
accepted Abdul Azis, may in the end put them all down; 
but they are sure to try their fortune, and Morocco for 
a year or two will be plunged into all the miseries 
of civil war. That sounds drealful in English ears, 
but we do not know that it matters much. Very 
low organisations bear cutting very easily, and the 
difference between Morocco in civil war and Morocco in its 
usual order is almost imperceptible. Muley Hassan was an 
unusually successful Sultan, but there never was a year in 
which he was not sending or leading an expedition against 
some tribe and taking off as many heads as he could reach. 
The oppression committed by rebels is not worse thin 
the oppression of the Sultan’s cflicers, and there is as 
little chance of justice from the one as from the other. 
The rebels, if they enter a village, will plunder it, and the 
Sultan’s soldiery, if they enter a village, will requisition all 
it contains, and the difference between the two processes is 
mainly one of form. Gradually one of the claimants will 
exhaust his rival, and then there will be again a Morocco 
such as we have always known it,—that is, the very 
worst of all existing semi-civilised States. Europe can- 
not alter, or even affect, that state of affairs until 
she is ready to terminate the Shereefian dynasty in 
favour of some civilised Power, and until that period 
arrives, her only business in Morocco is to keep her 
subjects fairly safe. She cannot do even that unless 
England and France can agree, for this new device of 
keeping ships at a distance, held in leash as it were, ready 
to spring, must have been suggested by some European 
accustomed to read newspapers, and transact business by 
telephone. A Moor inclined for a massacre will no more 
believe in a ship he cannot see, than a London rough in- 
clined for an assault will believe in a policeman whom he 
knows to be a mile away. If the Powers could restrain 
their jealousies enough to send two men-of-war apiece to 
Tangier, to lie there in harbour with their big guns visible 
to all men, Tangier would be as safe as Liverpool ; but as 
it is, it is not safe. We suppose, as a matter of fact, the 
Powers adopt this absurd device, because they are afraid. 
their ships might fire at each other instead of at Moorish 
insurgents; and if that is true, it exactly indicates why and 
to what extent the quiet of Morocco is matter of European 
importance. There is nothing to be done while such 
tempers prevail in London, Paris, and Madrid, but to 
postpone the solution of the Morocco question ; and this it 
is supposed, or hoped, M. Hanotaux and Lord Kimberley 
have agreed to do. 





THE ERA OF PROMISSORY POLITICS, 


N R. GLADSTONE produced one great change for 
the better in our political morality in his earlier 
political career, and has since produced one great change 
for the worse. Before he became Prime Minister, the 
Liberal chiefs had been rather in the habit of promising 
reforms which they had no serious intention of carrying. 
Between 1850 and Lord Palmerston’s death in 1865, both 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston had dangled 
supplementary Reform Bills before the people, which 
were not seriously intended, and were g'ven up at the first 
hitch. Indeed, this had become so notorious that Mr. 
Disraeli persuaded the father of the present and the late 
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Lord Derby to make the same manceuvre for the Conserva- 
tives, and -oth in 1858 and 1867 he and Mr. Disraeli first 
attempted to “dish the Whigs,” and then succeeded in 
that attempt by bidding higher for the popular vote, and 
in the same direction in which the Whigs had bidden. 
They, too, were not seriously desirous of Reform, though 
they were seriously desirous of overbidding the Reformers. 
But when, in 1866, Mr. Gladstone became the leader of 
the House of Commons, he intended to do what his pre- 
decessors had, at least in the latter part of their lives, 
intended only to play with; and the consequence was 
that in 1866 the Reform Bill which Mr. Disraeli defeated 
became a real measure of the political sincerity of Re- 
formers, and the Conservatives found themselves com- 
pelled to give either that or more than that, if they were 
not to be held up to the constituencies as pretending to 
bestow what they really meant to withhold. Mr. Glad- 
stone introduced the era of sincere political promises,— 
of promising only what, with all his enormous and 
superfluous energy, he devoted himself to perform. But 
unfortunately, in 1885 the time came when he found him- 
self committed to a promise which in the United Kingdom 
as a whole was anything but popular,—a promise to un- 
settle and recast the Act of Union in a sense favourabie 
to the wishes of the Irish Nationalists,—and then his own 
almost excessive earnestness led him to attempt a course 
which has done at least as much to lower the tone of 
English politics as he had done in the earlier period to 
raise that tone by holding statesmen to their purpose and 
compelling them to desist from the habit of using “ unreal 
words.” In his enthusiastic determination to carry a 
measure which the United Kingdom at heart did not 
at all like, though the Irish Radicals had their whole 
hearts set upon it, Mr. Gladstone was led little by little 
to that policy which came to perfection in the New- 
castle Conferenc2,—the policy of promising so freely to 
accompany the unwelcome measure by a whole host of 
welcome measures, that the disagreeable flavour should 
be quite overpowered by the delights of the measures 
which were to precede and follow it. Weare not at all 
intending to say that in any one of these measures Mr. 
Gladstone was insincere. In many of them he felt no 
great personal interest, but undoubtedly he fully intended 
to do all in his power to perform what he promised. 
To use his own phrase, when he was deserted by the 
moderate wing of his own party, he found himself thrown 
back upon the Radicals, and compelled to choose them for 
his advisers where there was a choice between more and 
less of change. And therefore, even when his own 
judgment might have preferred less, his determination to 
tulfil his pledges to Ireland compelled him to vote for 
more. And so began that fatal period of decadent politics 
in which many more than half the measures which the 
Progressive party present to Parliament are intended 
rather for the purpose of attracting popular support to 
one as yet unpopular measure, than for their own sakes, 
and are the mere avant-couriers or the political escort of 
another much bigger and much less welcome change. 
Lord Salisbury, in his speech of yesterday week to the 
Conservative and Unionist candidates in the next General 
Election, described exactly, as well as epigrammatically, 
what this policy has resulted in, when he said that it was 
like appealing to a jury which was not only not intended 
to give its attention chiefly to the subject submitted to it, 
but which was to be entertained for several months pre- 
viously with considering other subjects carefully selected for 
the purpose of diverting attention from that subject,—and 
directing it to certain incidental consequences which might 
be expected to follow from the verdict which the counsel 
for the Crown desired to see the jury giving. Nothing 
for the last generation bas tended so much to take all 
reality out of politics, and all true dignity out of Govern- 
ment, as this disastrous course of trying to rush an un- 
welcome measure by an accompanying flight of welcome 
measures introduced mainly to reconcile the people to 
the former by the force of pleasing though extraneous 
associations. The least of the evil consequences which has 
resulted, has been the fatal loss of public time. Every 
Session now sees a host of days lost for all practical 
purposes in the early stages of these accessory measures 
which can obviously never get themselves passed, but 
which must be passed through their early stages un- 
less the support of various groups of active partisans 
is to be forfeited, and forfeited perhaps for ever. The 








Government are compelled to give pledges to the Tem- 
perance party, pledges to the Disestablishment party, 
pledges to the Socialist party, pledges to the party of 
“One man, one vote,” pledges to the Welsh and Scotch 
Nationalists as well as to the Irish Nationalists, only that 
they may soothe the Teetotal conscience, the Noncon- 
formist conscience, the Socialist conscience, the Radica 
conscience, and the Welsh and Scotch consciences, in the act 
of lending their full support to the Irish Home-rulers. And 
the first consequence, of course, is a prodigious waste of 
time in doing unfinished work,—work, indeed, that, as 
every one knows, will not and cannot be finished. But there 
are much worse results than the mere waste of time. The 
Government lose the sense of responsibility. They do not 
direct public business, they manceuvre it. They know 
so well that the greater part of what they do is wasted 
work, that they take no serious pains about it, and intro- 
duce measures full of ill-considered provisions which 
demoralise the mind of the House of Commons, and lead 
to unineaning debate both on their own side and on the 
side of their opponents. When nine-tenths of the debates 
are debates on unreal proposals, even the remaining tenth 
suffers very materially from the habit into which the 
House gets, and the Government gets, of talking at 
random. And this is made all the worse by the know- 
ledge that, except in regard to money Bills, the House 
of Lords are almost sure to reject even that which 
passes the House of Commons so long as the Government 
strengthen the hands of the Upper House by re- 
fusing to appeal to the people upon the Irish question. 
No Parliament could deal very seriously with measures 
most of which are not intended to pass either House, 
while of the few that are, one or two at most have 
any chance of becoming law. The unreality which 
Mr. Gladstone began by clearing away from politics 
has, by his later policy, been brought back in far 
greater proportions than before by this attempt to 
smother an unpopular policy in promises of popular 
measures which are all of them rendered ambiguous 
and uncertain by their connection with the unpopular 
measure on which they depend. Nobody now knows 
what it is that the next General Election will deter- 
mine, or whether it will determine anything definite at all. 
In 1892, at all events, it did not determine anything 
definite. It returned a House of Commons very nearly 
equally divided, though it would not have been equally 
divided, and certainly would not have been divided in the 
same way, if the main question presented to the consti- 
tuencies had been the only question. 

Nor is it by any means impossible that the same resulé 
might occur again. The Government hope to turn the 
scales by diverting the war from the question of Irish 
Home-rule to the question of the right of the House of 
Lords to veto the legislation of the House of Commons. 
But even there they have been so demoralised by the 
habit into which they have fallen of taking up a number 
of different cries, and holding themselves responsible 
for none, that they are flying kites to find out 
which way public opinion is turning on the question 
of the House of Lords, and are not even venturing 
to take up any line of their own, much less to ask 
popular approval for that line. The Leeds Conference 
will pass resolutions about the House of Lords to 
which it would seem that the Government do not in 
the least intend to be committed. They will go to the 
country with as little definite policy on the House of 
Lords as they had in 1892 on Irish Home-rule. No one 
will know any better what they intend to do about the 
House of Lords than we knew in 1892 as to what changes 
would be introduced into the Home-rule Bill of 1886 by the 
Home-rule Bill of 1892. And if the Government should 
once more gain a bare majority,—which is very unlikely,— 
no one will know what the Government that follows the 
Dissolution will do either as to Ireland or as to the 
House of Lords, while every one will know that any 
change which they propose will have hardly any chance 
in an aljnost equally divided state of public opinion, of 
passing into law. 

Discussions on measures never intended to pass, and 
Dissolutions precipitated by ill-success on a vague policy 
sketch«d out by irresponsible Conferences, or iaferred from 
a large flight ot ill-matured proposals, which n2ver became 
law, and many of which were never even approved by 
the House of Commons, will so befog public o.inion that, 
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in our opinion, it will be extremely difficult to get any 
definite result at all, unless that result be, as we expect, a 
sharp censure on a Government which has led us into 
this hopeless blind al!ey of political confusion. 





IS OUR TRADE PROSPEROUS? 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his speech at the 
London Chamber of Commerce, on Wednesday, ven- 
tured to say that, in spite of the so-called “ ruin” of trade, 
“if trade really means,—what, indeed, it does mean,—the 
exchange of commodities between people who have com- 
modities to part with and people who have commodities 
they desire to enjoy,” there has not only been no ruin 
but no diminution of the bulk of our trade since the last 
period when we regarded our trade as really prosperous. 
Indeed, there has been a positive increase of the quantities 
of commodities exchanged between different classes of 
our own people and between our own people and the 
people of other lands, since the last period of so-called 
prosperity. What, then, do we mean by the rvin of 
trade? We mean that though the total quantity of the 
commodities exchanged is not diminished,—and is even 
increased,—that quantity has to be divided amongst so 
ereatly increased a number of persons, that it does not 
sive the same share to each person that it gave before. 
Trade is prosperous when the greater number of traders 
receive a larger margin for each individual concerned 
in it, than they received before,—depressed when they 
receive the same or even a larger number of com- 
modities than they received before, but have so many 
more workers amongst whom to divide the proceeds, 
that there remains a less share for each. And, of 
course, the share which each individual worker gets 
must depend on the inventions or discoveries by which 
the reproductive powers of Nature are stimulated or 
appirently multiplied. After the invention of the steam- 
engine and its application to a multitude of new depart- 
ments of manufacture and distribution, there was a sudden 
increase in the total production and in the ease of dis- 
tribution which made almost every one feel that they 
themselves had not only more than they had before, but 
more for the rapidly multiplying number of those for 
whom they had to provide. And with every great dis- 
covery in the arts, especially every great discovery that 
economised a large number of manufacturing and dis- 
tributive agencies, this sense of the increasing ease of life 
grew larger. On the other hand, when the effect of all 
these inventions had nearly reached its limits, and 
the number of persons waiting to be provided for had 
been increased, without any corresponding spring in the 
methods of satisfying their needs, the sense of pros- 
perity was on the decline; and though the total number 
of commodities exchanged did not decline, or even 
increased, the share for each particular family engaged 
in producing them or in the machinery of their ex- 
change, appeared to be smaller, because it had to be 
divided between a larger number of claimants. It does 
not follow, then, that because the bulk of our trade, 
measured as the Chancellor of the Exchequer measures it, 
does not diminish, or even steadily increases from one 
period of prosperity to another of hardship, that the 
hardship is unreal. Prosperity is a term which implies a 
greater satisfaction for each of a steadily increasing number 
of wants. Andif the wants increase more rapidly than the 
means for their supply, there is a sense of scarcity, even 
though the trade-returns show that the whole bulk of 
trade is larger than ever. Sir William Harcourt may be 
quite right in his optimism, because he may be able 
to show that as the arts multiply the facilities of 
production and distribution, it is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect those “leaps and bounds” by which one generation 
improves on the leaps and bounds of preceding generations; 
but still, expectations which are not unreasonable are very 
often disappointed, and just at present it is pretty certain 
that while agriculture in old countries is being superseded 
by the agriculture of new and richer regions, there has 
been no such new and sudden spring in the arts as would 
more than compensate for the paralysis of this great 
department of the industry of the most populous part of 
the civilised world. There is no use in pessimism which 
may mislead, and cannot possibly encourage, any one. 
But optimism which is too hopeful may mislead us 
equally. 





Still there can be no doubt that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is right in saying that labour on the whole, 
even in such an old country as ours, is much better 
paid than it was in what capitalists call the prosperous 
times; that the labourer gets higher real wages, and 
generally indeed, higher money wages, than he did; that 
the savings-banks are yearly increasing, even in propor. 
tion to the increased population; and that a great deal of 
what the capitalist finds pressing hardest upon him is the 
consequence of the labourer having won a larger and, we 
may fairly say, ajuster proportion of the product which the 
capitalist and the labourers unite to produce. The special 
hardship of these times touches the higher middle and 
manufacturing classes rather than the labouring classes. 
What is called the “tendency of profits towards a minimum,” 
really means the tendency of wages towards a maximum, 
and so long as that tendency is moderately and soberly 
regulated, the nation, on the whole, is the gainer, and not 
the loser. We are only approaching the position which 
Holland has long occupied without making much com- 
plaint. The middle-classes will more and more find the 
difficulty of providing their children with a satisfactory 
calling in life till the next great leap in the economy of the 
means of production takes place, and even then we must 
expect that the middle-class will not get the lion’s share of 
the advantage, as they used to do, but will have to share 
the advantage frankly with the labourers they employ. 
We must not forget that the optimists in the estimate of 
trade prospects are not always right. From time to time 
great springs in the wealth of our national resources 
occur, but for long periods we look for them in vain. 
Population fills up the fresh room provided by any 
such great spring so rapidly, that we are hardly con- 
scious of its advantage before we begin to feel the 
old pressure anew. Just at present, in spite of all the 
marvels of scientific invention, they have been more 
exciting to the imagination, like the phonograph and 
the freezing of air, than stimulating to the general 
processes of production and distribution; and though we 
are told that science seems to be just on the eve of some 
new and great discovery, we may have long to wait till it 
comes. In the meantime, while the labouring classes are 
certainly improving their condition, they are also showing 
signs of a perhaps too eager impatience to move faster 
than it is safe to move except on the morrow of some 
great discovery in the arts. If they quarrel too frequently 
with the capitalists they will severely injure themselves. 
Optimism derives its strongest argument just now from the 
state of the revenue which does not seem to show nearly 
as much diminution in the revenue even of the middle- 
classes, as their complaints would imply. At the same 
time, we must remember that the steady yield of the 
Income-tax, though it quite disproves the ruin of which 
pessimists talk, does not in the least disprove the increasing 
difficulty of providing for the new generation since the 
tax is levied on income without regard to the claims upon 
income. There seems to us to be on the whole little 
justification for either optimism or pessimism as regards 
trade prospects. The nation is doing a great trade,— 
greater than, with small exceptions, it has ever done 
before,—but not so great in proportion to its rapidly 
increasing population. There is an immediate prospect 
of still further decline in the yield of our agriculture, and 
as yet no immediate prospect of a compensating rise in 
the producing powers cf manufacture and trade. Still, 
such prospects are never visible from afar, and they may 
appear atany moment. There is no excuse for pessimism, 
but there is not much for optimism,—for any optimism 
at least which would render us insensible to the duty of 
prudence, of forbearance, of moderation, in treating the 
difficulties between class and class. In the meantime, we 
can rejoice that the labouring class is securing more of its 
due than it has ever yet secured, and that for the present 
the pinch falls upon those classes which are not without 
resources, though their resources are rapidly dwindling in 
their hands. 





THE CONDITION OF ESSEX. 


: ier county of Essex furnishes a remarkable instance 

of the occasional irony of fate. Of all the counties 
of the Kingdom, it is the one in which it would seem to 
an @ priori reasoner, that agriculture ought to be most 
prosperous. It has the best market in the world at 
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its very doors. Part of London is actually in the county, 
and there is no part of it which is forty miles off, and the 
means of transport, though they might be improved, are 
far better than exist in many counties which are still 
prosperous. The land is for the most part a heavy clay, 
admirably adapted for growing wheat,—that is to say, the 
cereal which is still the staple food of the population. 
Labour has always been both plentiful and cheap, the 
farmers know their business as well as any men in 
England, there is remarkable variety in the size of farms, 
long leases have always been obtainable, and the landlords, 
especially of late years, have been exceptionally responsive 
to prayers for the reduction of rents. Forty years ago 
land in Essex was considered to be at an average rent of a 
pound an acre the safest of all property, and money was 
lent on mortgage by the shrewdest land valuers, on the 
theory that an estimate of £25 an acre left an ample margin 
to the creditor. Nevertheless, Essex is the county par ez- 
cellence in which the agricultural depression has been most 
severely felt. 
in the bad sections of the county, so much as that it 
has ceased to be possible to obtain any rent which 
will pay the public charges. The landlords have lost 
their incomes, the tenants are ruined by the mere 
cost of cultivation, and the labourers are flying to 
increase the competition for labour in the great 'towns. 
Over forty-five square miles of country cultivation has 
actually ceased, and the farmhouses are dropping into 
ruin, while the notices given by the farmers are so 
numerous that within three years an appreciable section 
of the whole county—and that, strange to say, the nearest 
to London—will be derelict, returned to the original wil- 
derness. Already any number of acres can be purchased 
freehold at £6 an acre, which in England must be very 
near prairie value, and which, at all events, is barely 
one-fifth of the normal average price of forty years ago. 
These statements, be it remembered, are not those of pes- 
simist Tories or grumbling farmers, they are confirmed 
by all independent evidence. Mr. Pringle, who originally 
made them, is a disinterested Sub-Commissioner patiently 
collecting evidence for the Royal Commission on Agricul- 


It is not that rents have been lowered | 





ture ; the county Members all endorse his statements, and | 
a man like Mr. Round, the Member for Harwich, who | 
knows the pecuniary condition of Essex perhaps better | 


than any man alive, did not in his speech of Monday 
attempt to controvert or even modify them. Indeed, the 
mortgagees of Essex, whom we may assume him by 
hereditary right to represent, must suffer almost as much 
as the landlords and farmers of the county. There are 
sections of Essex where from local causes agriculture 
still pays, but it is, we believe, substantially true that 
over a large portion of the great county, tillage can be 
no longer carried on even by the shrewd and saving 
Scotch farmers who have been tempted southwards by the 
low rents now asked, except at a loss so serious that it 
gradually eats up all the capital they can employ, capita!, 
it must be remembered, immensely reduced by the fact 
that farmers in Essex can no longer borrow of the banks. 
The landlords having the prior claim, they have no 
security to offer. 

Under these circumstances, we do not wonder that 
the House of Commons insisted on Monday on dis- 
cussing the condition of Essex, but a more melancholy 
debate we have never read. No one had any remedy 
to offer which could inspire any landlord or farmer 
with hope. The cause of their misfortune is that 
Essex is almost exclusively a wheat-growing county, 
that wheat at present prices involves, if grown on such 
lands, a direct loss, and that the cultivation cannot be 
changed without a protracted and, we may add, rather 
doubtful expenditure, which no man has the capital to 
risk. The popular notions that other things can be grown, 
such as fruit or fine grasses, or wood, are all based on in- 
experience and on a forgetfulness of the fact that all such 
changes, to be successful, take time, and time so great that 
no ordinary farmer or landlord can afford to wait the 
result of such experiments. The former, even if he sits 
at nominal rents—they are not nominal, for he must 
pay tithes and rates, estimated in Essex as reaching 
together an average of 9s. an acre—cannot wait five 
years for his maintenance, nor can the latter induce 
mortgagees or rent-chargers to wait even a few years 
for their interests or payments. What then is to be 
done? Mr. James Lowther says Protection would remedy 
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everything ; but to make Essex prosperous, Protection must 
involve, it is admitted, a tax of 20s. per quarter on wheat, 
a tax which would produce a revolution and which will 
never be so much as proposed by any Government. Bi- 
metallism, says Mr. Chaplin, will bea cure ; but he means 
by bimetallism an artificial inflation of the currency which 
would have all the effect of Protection, and would endanger 
all commercial interests besides. You can take off tithe and 
rates, suggests Captain Naylor-Leyland ; but how is that to 
be done for one county alone? Why should Parliament 
exempt Essex from universal charges any more than any 
city from which the tide of commerce has ebbed away ? 
When Sandgate was smashed the other day by a land- 
slip, nobody repealed the taxes. The mere discussion of 
such a project would involve, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pointed out, years of Parliamentary time, end 
it might not be carried then. The Government might, 
says Captain Naglor-Leyland, also establish an exper'- 
mental farm to teach Essex farmers Low to cultivate; but 
is not that just a little ridiculous? If the Essex farmers, 
hundreds of whom once had capital, and still have educ:z- 
tion, are too stupid or too perverse to understand their 
own business, they will certainly not learn it from any 
Government official, who will probably grow something 
for which there is a strictly limited demand. Anr- 
body can make a profit, say, out of lavender, while 


there is but one farm; but what will he do with 
five hundred square miles cf his odoriferous plan- 
tations? Fruit-trees pay in good years; but they 
take years to grow, and so does all the wood with 


which we see it suggested that Essex might be covered. 
Captain Lockwood says the Government might plant 
colonies of ten-acre farmers, }ut who is to pay for the 
1ecessary buildings, and what is the ten-acre man to 
crow when the hundred-acre man finds everything a 
failure? It is suggested that the farmers should have 
the game, but the suggestion as a remedy is positively 
nonsensical. If the farmer will give a fair rent, an 
average Essex landlord, under present circumstances, 
will not only leave him the game, but turn gamekeeper 
for him for 15s. a week. The evil has far outstripped 
all these trivial remedies, which indeed, we frankly 
admit, are brought forward rather as cour se!s of despair 
by men seeking State-aid of some sort, than as possible 
cures for the situation. The plain truth of the mitter 
is that it is desperate, and that the effort to grow 
cereals or, in fact, any crop in Essex must be given up, 
just as the effort to manufacture an article, say crape, 
which nobody will buy, must also be given up. That has 
just happened, or nearly happened, in that very county ; 
but we have not heard of the crape-makers pleading that 
taxes on their factories should be abolished. There is no 
reason that we know of why agriculture should be sus- 
tained by the State more than any other trade, or why 
farmers should be pitied any more than the tradesmen 
who every week go into the Gazette. We all do pity them 
much more because we like their business, and admire 
their continuous pluck; but helping them out of taxes is 
only an unjust preference shown towards one class of the 
community. 

And yet we believe, in spite of the situation and of its 
logical conclusion, Essex will not be left derelict. It has 
a destiny which will not be, for landlords at all events, 
au unhappy one. It is a pleasant county enough, full of 
trees and low uplands, and it ought to become, we should 
say must become, the residential county of those who, 
though they are eager to quit London, cannot afford the 
prices now demanded in the Southern Home Counties, or 
of late in Hertfordshire and Bucks. Turn the speculative 
builder of small houses on the land, and let the two mil- 
lions of people who dwell cast of Bishopsgate seek houses 
in it outside London. That they are anxious to do it, the 
immense receipts of the Great Eastern Railway for its 
short traffic already sufficiently indicates. What Essex 
wants first of all is cheap light railways, steam tramways 
in fact, which would distribute not manure but people 
over the worst portion of her surface, and we are 
not clear that she could not get them without taxing 
all the rest of the community. There are millions of 
capital lying idle ia the hands of men who wuld 
look upon 4 per cent. as a godsend; is it impossible to 
divert a portion of that store to a novel enterprise ? 
Suppose the Essex County Council were alowed to help 
in tle undertaking, say, by minimun cuarartzes or 
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guarantees covering only the first five years, might not 
that set loose a rush of population? What has turned 
the desolate heaths of Surrey, which we can remember 
purchasable at £3 an acre, into valuable properties, 
except the desire to live on them, and the railways and 
building speculations through which that desire was 
gratified ? Essex is not as pleasant as Surrey, but it is far 
pleasanter than East London, and for one man who can 
spend £4,000 on his house, there are a thousand who can 
spend £500. It is not to colonies of ten-acre farmers that we 
should look for a revival in Essex, but to colonies of men who 
make their incomes in London, but find it healthier, more 
amusing, and cheaper to live beyond its confines. Every 
light railway of the kind is, of course, a help to the 
agriculturist ; but it is not to him that we would look for 
a return on the capital expended, but to the third-class 
London passenger anxious to sleep a few miles out of 
London. There is no end to him and no beginning, and 
every colony he founds, though it may be an eyesore to 
the ‘esthetic, spreads prosperity, or, at all events, the 
means of livelihood, for five miles round its centre. It 
will be a wrench to the owners of Essex to give up the 
notion that they can make agricultural properties pay ; 
bat they must submit to it, and be thankful tlat the great 
city by their side, though it will buy nothing they grow, 
at a profit at least, has millions of disagreeable tenants to 
plant upon their abandoned fields. Never mind their 
disagreeablencss; they will, if once attracted by cheap 
means of communication, pay rent, and the farmers will 
not, at all events in Essex. 





TRADE-UNIONS AS CORPORATIONS. 
T is greatly to b2 hoped that the men who control the 
Trade-Unions will give a full and fair consideration 
to the “Observations on the law relating to Trade-Unions 
and Employers’ Associations” drawn up by the Duke of 
Devonshire as chairman of the Labour Commission, and 
signed by him and several of his colleagues. There are 
indications that the Trade-Unionists are inclined to 
run away with the notion that the new proposals 
are necessarily against their interests, and that they 
must therefore be condemned lock, stock, and barrel. 
We trust that this summary way of dealing with 
some of the most important suggestions ever made 
in regard to Trade-Unionism wil! not prevail, and that 
the able permanent officials of the labour world— 
the chiefs of the Civil Service of Trade-Unionism, to 
borrow a useful phrase from Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s new 
book—will tackle the subject at close quarters. It behoves 
them to consider most carefully whether the Unions 
would not really gain by adopting with modifications the 
major part of the Duke of Devonshire’s programme. 
Roughly, the Duke of Devonshire’s proposal is to clothe 
associations both of employers and workmen with a legal 
personality —to make them, that is, Corporations capable of 
contracting, and of suing ard being sued in their corporate 
capacity. It has no doubt been one of the strongest 
beliefs of Trade-Unionism that they would have been 
destroyed had they become Corporations, and they look 
upon Mr. Frederic Harrison as a sort of saviour, because 
owing to his advice they were not in their act of emancip- 
tion made into regular Corporations, but were, instead, 
placed in the amphibious position of the Friendly Societies. 
By this means it is constantly alleged thcir funds were 
put out of harm’s way and not left at the mercy of 
recalcitrant members or persons with a grievance caused 
by the rash and unauthorised act of some one of the twenty 
thousand petty officials who hold positions which technically 
enable them to act on behalf of the Union. Hence, it has 
b:come one of the main articles of the Trade-Union tradition 
to condemn anything which shall infringe the legal imper- 
sonality of the Unions. Trade-Unions, however, like other 
bodies, must take care not to become hide-bound by tradi- 
tion. It may be that, though it would have been a mistake 
for them to have accepted a legal personality in 1871, the 
time has come to alter their attitude. We can toa large 
extent sympathise with bodies whe, having suffered so much 
from the law in the past as have the Trade-Unions, are 
shy of incurring anything in the shape of Jegal obligations ; 
but it appears to us that at any rate the matter is ripe for 
reconsideration, and that the Unions will make a very 
great mistake if they adopt an attitude of pure negation. 
The subj: ct is eminently one for discussion. 


What makes it all the more unreasonable to condemn 
the Duke’s proposal unheard, is the fact that it does not 
advocate a compulsory application of a legal personality 
to the Unions. It merely proposes that Unions, whether 
of employers or men, shall be able, if they so choose, to 
assume the status of Corporations and be able to make 
binding contracts. The scheme is not to force the Unions 
under the law, but to allow them, if they think fit, to 
accept the legal personality with its benefits and obliga. 
tions. The main object of the Duke’s scheme can easily 
be made clear. The capital difficulty in trade disputes is 
to find some way of making valid agreements between the 
men and the employers, of binding the parties to submit 
the pomts at issue to arbitration, or again, when they 
have agreed to arbitration, of enforcing the fair and com. 
plete carrying-out of the award. It is argued by those 
who sign the “ Observations” with which we are dealing, 
that if the Unions on both sides were corporate bodies, 
this difficulty would in a great measure disappear. 
The men’s Union or the masters’, if it did not carry out its 
bargain, could be sued and damages could be obtained 
from it. “ For instance,” says the Duke’s proposal, “an 
employer might insist on a reduction of wages contrary to 
a collective agreement or to an arbitration award founded 

pon a collective agreement. Then, instead of striking, 
the workmen might continue to work at the reduced wages, 
and through their association sue the employer or his 
association for damages to the amount of the loss. Or, on 
the other hand, workmen might insist on a rise of wages 
contrary to the collective agreement of the award. Then 
the employers, instead of locking-out or discharging the 
men, might give the increase under protest and sue their 
association for damages. The damages being recoverable 
from the collective funds of the association, it would not be 
necessary to proceed against any individual workman. Or, 
again, supposing that a collective agreement were in exist- 
ence between an association of employers and an associa- 
tion of workmen, providing that no change in rates of 
wages should take place without the sanction of a Board 
of arbitration, then either side refusing to submit the 
qucstion for arbitration, or to abide by the results, would 
be liable to be sued for damages. The judgment would 
be pronounced by a competent authority, would be made 
publicly, have tangible result, and thus greatly help to 
form public opinion.” Without question, a great many 
strikes might be avoided in this way. It is further 
pointed out in the “ Observations” that the mere fact of 
the Unions becoming endowed with a legal personality 
and so becoming capable of contracting, would make the 
machinery provided by the Arbitration Act, 1889, available 
for settling trade disputes. “If trade associations were 
able as bodies with legal personality to refer present or 
future questions to arbitration, they could by such agree- 
ments, under the ordinary law embodied in the Arbitration 
Act, 1889, either constitute or indicate their own tribunals 
or arbitrators and clothe them with all necessary powers 
of procedure and enable them to make awards which could, 
if broken, be made grounds for action for damages.” 
Another clause of the “ Observations” is more obviously 
likely to frighten Trade-Unionists. It is to the effect that 
the Unions should be made legally liable for acts done by 
persons when acting as their agents. ‘ Reference,” says 
the “ Observations,” “has been made in paragraph 108 
of the Report to the injury which conduct not amounting 
to legal intimidation may inflict upon employers or non- 
Unionist workmen, and it has been pointed out that such 
persons are not prohibited from bringing civil actions to 
recover damages on account of such wrongs. But at pre- 
sent no one can be sued except the individuals who commit 
such wrongs, against whom adequate damages cannot 
always be recovered, and there appears to be no reason 
why trade associations shouid not be liable to be sued for 
civil wrongs charged against their officials or other persons 
when acting as their agents. On the other hand, it might 
be equally expedient to confer upon registered trade asso- 
ciations power to take legal proceedings on behalf of their 
members—for instance, under the Employers’ Liability or 
Truck Acts, or on other matters affve'ing trade relations.” 
Bat though it may fairly be urged by the Unions that to 
make them responsible for the acts of all their ag n‘s 
would be oppressive, it is not so certain as some pec ple 
seem to imagine that the nct result of the proposal would 
be injurious to the Union:. To begin with, tLe Zmployers’ 








Associations would be equally bound, and the power 
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gained by the Un‘ons to keep the masters up to the mark 
in regard to the Factory and Employers’ Liability Acts, 
would be in many cases most valuable. 

As we have hinted above, we are by ro means inclined to 
urge the adoption of the Duke’s proposals off-hand. All 
we want is that they should be carefully considered by both 
sides. We see arguments against as well as arguments for 
the proposed change in the law. For example, we note that 
the Duke’s scheme would very greatly increase the powers 
of the Unions over their members, and might make it 
almost impossible for workmen to remain outside Unions. 
The Unions would be given the power to force their 
members to obey orders. If they did not, they would be 
liable to actions for damages. No doubt actions for 
damages are theoretically not very formidable things to 
poor men; but in practice they may be made very 
oppressive. A workman usually owns his furniture, often 
his house, and these and any other possessions would be at 
the mercy of a verdict. Possibly it might be a good thing 
that a Union should have the power of coercing its members, 
for the Unions as a rule act prudently, but, at any rate, it 
is a power which should be given only after the most care- 
ful deliberation. The Duke of Devonshire has made out 
a very strong case for discussion, but we are not prepared 
to go further than that until we have heard the matter 
argued on both sides. And even if in the abstract the 
wisdom of a change in the law were fully established, we 
should deprecate any change unless, and until, the leaders 
of the Trade-Unions had voluntarily agreed to it. Any 
alteration forced upon them would be useless in practice. 
If the existing Unions were forcibly turned into Corpora- 
tions, we might see them superseded by new voluntary 
bodies, organised in such a way as to be outside the cog- 
nisance of the law. But such an evasion would bring us 
back to the evil conditions which existed in the Forties. 
The Trade-Unions, before they were properly organised, 
were far more dangerous than they are now. But though 
we are against any hurried action, and against doing any- 
thing which should seem in the slightest degree to alarm 
the Unions, we feel that the country owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the Duke of Devonshire for having suggested a 
possible way out of the arbitration difficulty. Collective 
bargaining by means of the Unions is the great principle 
under which the individual workman who has a wasting 
product to sell, can obtain a fair share of the joint pro- 
ducts of labour and capital. If on collective bargaining 
could be based a system which would do away with the 
worst phenomena of labour disputes, the world would 
have gained greatly. The Duke suggests a plan. It may 
turn out to be an impossible one; but at any rate it is one 
which is not primd facie atsurd, and one which promises 
far more than any of tke schemes for settling labour 
battles by direct State action. It is, too, a voluntary 
scheme. It does not propose that any one should be 
forced to make contracts for arbitration. It merely permits 
them to do so. Under it a body of workmen joined in a 
Union would become in the eye of the law an artificial 
person after the manner of a joint-stock company. It 
may be that the consequences flowing from this alteration 
of the law would be of a dangerous kind—there is more 
sense in the jealousy of our law towards the creation of 
Corporations than many people suppose—but at any rate 
they are not too dangerous to consider. Nothing but good 
can come from a full and free discussion of the whole 
matter. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE ON THE BUDGET. 
UR readers should study the little speech of the Duke 

of Devonshire at Buxton, for it will bring before 

them a side of the ultimate question raised by the new 
Budget which often escapes attention. That Budget is 
levelled at the rich, and especially the very rich, and the 
question to be decided is whether a reduction in the for- 
tunes of the very rich for the benefit of the Treasury is, 
on the whole, beneficial to the country. It is usually 
decided that it is, and in London especially this feeling is 
almost universal. Our millionaires, whether industrial or 
landlords, seem to do so little for their wealth. The in- 
dustrials may be benefiting whole districts, finding occu- 
pation for thousands, or swelling the volume of the 
commerce upon which we all depend; but here in the 
capital they are immersed in a luxury of living which 
often seems to onlookers not Medicean but either foolish 
or disgusting. The landlords of the great cities, again, 








though they have a clear right to their wealth, do little 
or nothing for it, except permit other men to build 
it up, evade taxation in the most injudicious way, and 
sometimes act with a want of consideration for those 
affected, which makes even great improvements seem great 
wrongs. The great improvement of Gower Street, for 
instance, some ten years ago, drove out scores of families 
to cheaper neighbourhoods, thereby nearly ruining the 
tradesmen who had established with those families con- 
nections of two generations. It is clever of Sir William 
Harcourt to quote the great urban landlords as the chief 
victims of his Budget, for it is hardly in buman nature to 
sympathise with them,—they take the cream so openly off 
the milk. They have an entire right to the cream, be it 
understood, for it is theirs by contract ; but there are 
some jealousies which, like some vices, have their roots 
deep down in human nature, and which legislators must 
perforce consider in their laws. All the laws in the werld 
could not preserve a revenue derived from a monopoly 
of air. There is, however, another position occu- 
pied by great landlords and great industrials, and 
the Duke of Devonshire calls attention to it in a 
speech studiously divested of exaggeration. He quite 
acknowledges that he has vast estates, but he points out 
how their very vastness benefits the public. On every 
estate in his hands he spends, in improvements, in educa- 
tion, in subscriptions, and in keeping up places like Chats- 
worth, which are in fact magnificent shows for the public, 
from 30 to 70 percent. of all they yield. In one case even, 
he spends more than he receives. This money is all spent 
in wages, in employment on repairs, and in direct subscrip- 
tions to institutions of public utility, that is, it goes 
directly to increase the comfort of the majority. It is 
only the remainder which the Duke enjoys for his personal 
expenditure, this remainder, moreover, being burdened 
with rent-charges to secure dowers, provisions for younger 
sons, pensions, and the like. That is all very well, while 
he lives, but how is the successor to keep up that 
tradition of stately liberality? He is not a son, and 
must pay the legacy-duty of a nephew, and under 
the Budget a Probate-duty charged as if the estates 
were Consols, and also under the Budget the higher 
duty to be enforced against millionaires. The result will 
be, says the Duke, who never exaggerates, and states 
his facts as facts without bitterness, allowing indeed, 
with a rather grim smile, that men like him may not 
be necessities, that the total duty will be equal to the 
revenue of the estate, the revenue, that is, available for 
spending, for a period varying from six to twelve years, 
according to the interpretation placed by lawyers on @ 
most obscurely drafted Act. What is the next Duke 
therefore to do? He must live, he will be most unwilling, 
or perhaps unable, to diminish the mass of the estates in 
which he has only a life-interest, and he must therefore, 
at least for the six or twelve years, retrench and get 
something out of the share of the income hitherto 
given away. He must stop the improvements, diminish 
the great charities, shut up palaces like Chatsworth 
as too expensive to keep up, and thus make the 
public pay at least a portion of the amount drawn 
from him by the Treasury claims. That will not ruin 
the district, but it will ruin a good many of its most 
valuable institutions, and take away from it much of the 
amenity which, more than bread and mutton, makes all lives 
pleasant. The rush of money from a great house means 
not only great wages to picked classes of the poor, and 
profit for tradesmen who without it could hardly pay 
their way, but great relief to the hardly well-off, upon 
whom, wanting the great house, the burden of maintaining 
all institutions must fall. It is all very well to say the 
next Duke will be a mean man if he stops these expendi- 
tures, but how, if the Duke of Devonshire’s figures are 
correct, is he to avoid it when his whole income out- 
side these payments is for six or twelve years taken 
away? The process is inevitable, and will extend 
to men far below the Duke’s pecuniary rank. If 
taxed by the State, they will protect themselves by 
retrenchments, and the retrenchments which will first 
be made are in those outlays which contribute only to the 
amenity or comfort of other people. This is just what 
happens on the Continent, where the landlord or wealthy 
owner of a chateau, aware that his estate will be subject 
at death to compulsory distribution, sets himself to save 
every not necessary expenditure, and gives away volun- 
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tarily perhaps a tithe of the contributions made by his 
English rival. That is mean, it may be said; but the 
disposition of ordinary human nature, when oppressed by 
direct demands from the State, is to consider that mean- 
n°ss is transmuted into wise economy. Indeed, most men 
g» much further and believe, honestly believe, that as the 
obligation to pay a tax arises solely from its being im- 
posed by law—even Ananias was not bound to pay a 
subscription—any legal evasion of the obligation, such as 
a gift inter vivos, is morally right. We are not quite clear 
as to that ourselves, the intention being evasion; but 
when Sir William Harcourt calls it cheating, one-half his 
audience, at least, call his opinion an opinion “ neces- 
sarily held by a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and by him 
alone.” 
We do not quote the Duke of Devonshire’s statement 
as a final argument against the Budget, for it is not. 
Much of the evil he foresees can be met by selling a yor- 
tion of the property; and it is by no means proved that 
great aggregations of land in single hands are beneficial. 
They are not, for instance, if they are mortgaged up 
to the hilt, as Savernake was by its last possessor. 
Much more of it, too, will hereafter be provided for 
by systematic insurances kept up from generation to 
generation for payment of the tax, made in fact a first 
charge upon the gross income; but it is necessary that 
he public should see what they are doing, that they 
are striking beavy blows at the incomes most available 
for charity, for improvement, and for keeping up the 
standard of living, and are destroying, so far as their new 
taxes reach, the variety of life which is essential to a 
fine civilisation. They want great lives to be lived, and 
great pictures to be bought, and great woods to be planted, 
and they are cutting down the resources of the only class 
which will supply these things. They say the State will 
supply them all, but the State neither will nor can; will 
not, because the poor voter will regard amenity as extrava- 
gance—imagine John Burns voting a Budget with Chats- 
worth in it—and cannot, because to produce the effect 
wanted, great means must be directed by personal taste 
and personal pleasure in collecting. The official is content 
with a British Museum, where everything is present 
except beauty. The Duke of Devonshire did not allude 
to it, but the variety and amenity of English life is 
exposed to other fiscal dangers than those in the Budget. 
We may have, are almost certain to have, an Income-tax 
levied in the form of a property-duty—the American form 
in the separate States—the consequence of which will be 
that every man who collects artistic treasures or builds a 
Chatsworth, or buys a library like Lord Spencer’s, besides 
his original outlay will be compelled to pay a heavy rent for 
his house or pictures or books or curios of any kind. We 
could name a house where, under that law, the owner would 
have to pay the equivalent of an Income-tax on £3,000 a 
year for his prints alone, and this even if he had collected 
them in order to bequeath them to the nation. That 
would be a direct blow at civilisation, and so would be a 
system of rating houses according to actual value, which, 
indeed, would be fatal to half the finest houses in the 
land. They are kept up for the country rather than for 
the owners, who much prefer smaller residences, and to 
pay rates amounting to thousands a year for such a purpose 
would speedily be felt unbearable, and the houses would 
be pulled down. We may, in fact, carry direct taxation 
or democratic finance so far as to destroy much that 
is peculiar in our civilisation, and drive the rich to 
prefer interest-bearing investments to anything that makes 
life charming, either to themselves, or to the cultivated 
public. No one now remembers Pitt’s tax on windows; 
but it shut up half the windows in all houses that were 
pleasant. The windows were not a bad criterion of the 
occupants’ or owners’ wealth; but the taxpayers grew 
savage and dispensed with light rather than pay a rental 
for its enjoyment. If Chatsworth is to cost £50,000 
every time it changes hands, is it worth while to keep 
Chatsworth up for the benefit mainly of visitors to 
Derbyshire ? 





THE CURE FOR GAMBLING. 


HE Anti-Gambling League is confronted by the 
common difficulty of all associations which set out 

with a general desire to improve humanity,—the difficulty 
that before humanity can be improved, it must first wish 


to be improved. If gambling were the vice of a smal] 
class, it might be easy to deal with it; but then the 
enthusiasm which is the motive-power of social agitations 
would be wanting. Which of us would pay subscriptions 
and attend meetings merely to mend the ways of Dukes? 
Now that gambling has become the vice of the multitude, 
the necessary enthusiasm is to be had, but it is powerless 
to do anything except with the consent of the people whose 
habits are to be changed. The first step to any profitable 
dealing with the question, is to recognise that gambling is 
the special vice of working men, and that any laws designed 
to suppress it must be passed and administered by those 
who, directly or indirectly, are the representatives of 
working men. It is not the gilded youth who hang 
about at street corners to arrest the loud-voiced messengers 
of the halfpenny papers If the Anti-Gambling League 
have any doubt upon this head, they had better try the 
experiment of a cheap paper from which betting news is 
excluded. They will very shortly discover that their self. 
denying ordinance has deprived them of all hope of a 
paying circulation. Sensational murders, and specially 
indecent divorce cases, are not enough to float a 
cheap newspaper. To the million, the journalist means 
the Tipster. Nor is it only an accidental vice that 
the League have to deal with. There are some vices 
which, general as they may be, for the moment seem 
to answer only to a passing fancy. But gambling 
answers to a universal instinct. There are whole races to 
whom alcohol is hardly a temptation, but there is no race 
in which gambling is unknown. There are vices, again, 
which are the special property of particular classes or 
particular times of life. Gambling knows no such dis- 
tinctions. The passion is equally strong in the millionaire 
and in the pauper, in the Prince and in the artizan, in 
the old man and in the boy. It knows no distinction of 
age, orsex, or rank. We do not say that this universality 
is any reason for not trying to cope with it; we do say 
that it is a reason for realising clearly what the evil is, 
and carefully testing the methods by which we propose to 
cope with it. 

It is a further difficulty in the way of the League 
that this vice, universal as it is in regard to the area 
it covers and the persons it appeals to, has a special 
attraction for societies like our own. The primary 
desire to which gambling appeals is not cupidity. That 
comes in, no doubt, in particular cases, especially where 
gambling has become a profession; but it is not the 
explanation, or is only secondarily the explanation, of 
the wide diffusion of the evil. For that we must look to 
the excitement of winning or losing. This is seen 
most conspicuously in savage races or in Southern 
countries. But it is equally present in highly civilised 
countries and in the farthest North. It most of all, 
perhaps, appeals to those to whom it is the only 
excitement, and it is this which makes it the special 
temptation of the English working man. The savage has 
the excitement of war or hunting. He has to conquer his 
enemy, or to supply himself with food. The Southern 
races have the excitement of a climate in which mere 
living is a joy, and one which lends itself to a variety of 
outdoor pleasures. The English artisan leads a life of 
monotonous toil in a climate which suggests little except 
the need of making provision against possible bad 
« eather, To him, therefore, gambling comes as his 
solitary excitement, an excitement which he can have 
always with him, which can be enjoyed on every possible 
scale, and is brought to his door by a vast organisation 
which makes the newspaper he reads its vehicle. Think 
what the prohibition of gambling would mean to men thus 
situated, and then weigh the probability that they will 
themselves be instrumental in passing laws to make such 
a prohibition effectual. 

We cannot say that the speeches at the meeting of the 
Anti-Gambling League last Tuesday give us much hope 
that the question will be approached in that practical 
temper which alone is likely to be of any service. We 
pass over such statements as that gambling is “ veiled 
felony.” They are only veiled nonsense. What we have in 
view is rather the disposition to treat the matter as specially 
the concern of the higher classes. There is an apparent 
truth about this way of putting things as regards a par- 
ticular form of gambling. Racehorses are commonly owned 
by men of some position, and those who frame the ‘rules 





of the turf are commonly men of considerable posi- 
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tion. But it is only an apparent truth. If the Jockey 
Club were dissolved, and the horses belonging to the 
members sold, it would not mean an end of racing. It 
would only mean its transfer to worse hands. It would 
not in the least degree “ purge it from gambling,” which, 
as Mr. Welldon justly wrote, is the proper object for the 
League to aim at. The Bishop of Durham believes that 
“if men in high position knew the misery and vice coming 
from practices defended by their example, they would 
willingly sacrifice their own amusement, legitimate or not, 
for the common good.” We are not quite so confident as 
the Bishop in the readiness of men in high position to 
sacrifice their amusement. But even if he is right in this, 
he is quite wrong in thinking that such a sacrifice would 
materially alter things. People will cheer Lord Rosebery 
as he leads ‘ Ladas’ off the course a great deal more loudly 
than they would cheer a local publican engaged in the same 
occupation, but they will bet on the publican’s horse as 
freely as on the Prime Minister’s. Gambling is not a vice 
that men take up from force of example. When men in the 
higher classes got drunk every night, men in the lower 
classes did the same. Was this a question of bad 
example? Not at all; since, if it had been, the cessa- 
tion of the example would have worked a change 
in those who followed it. But no such change has 
taken place. Drunkenness has ceased to be the vice 
of the higher classes, but it has remained the vice of 
the lower classes. And even if the withdrawal from 
the turf of men like Lord Rosebery and the Duke of 
Westminster had the result which the Bishop of Durham 
—unless we misunderstand him — expects, only one 
channel of gambling would be dried up, All the other 
channels would flow with increased volume. This objec- 
tion would equally apply to another proposal which 
found much favour with the meeting. Supposing the re- 
solution moved by Dr. Clifford bore fruit, and an Act was 
passed to make the publication of betting odds in the news- 
papers penal, it would only be a single form of gambling 
that would be affected. Would Dr. Clifford also forbid the 
publication of the Stock and Share List? That, too, is 
carefully watched by vast numbers whose sole interest in 
it is a gambling interest. What they do as a result of 
their study is not called gambling, it is called speculative 
investment. But in its nature it is precisely the same 
thing. There are other forms of sport, too, besides racing, 
which can be, and even now are, made the occasion of 
gambling; and if racing ceased to serve its present pur- 
pose, these other forms would very soon take its place. 
Dr. Clifford’s purge would have to be applied to a good 
many columns in the daily papers over and above those 
which give the state of the betting on horses. A more 
serious objection to the proposal than this, is the gross 
injustice involved in it. Newspapers exist for the pub- 
lication of news. If betting is made penal, there would 
be no harm in forbidding the newspapers to record 
the arrangements made to promote it. But if betting 
is not made penal, why attack the newspapers, which 
simply record a fact about which their readers are 
interested? The League are beginning at the wrong 
end. If it is made an offence to lay 7 to 2 against 
a horse entered for a race, it is not unreasonable to 
make it an offence in a newspaper to give these odds that 
publicity which makes the giving or taking them easier. 
But to punish the newspaper which merely states that 
the odds are so and so while leaving the givers or 
takers unpunished, would be so obviously unfair that 
the law which did it would be very hard to pass and 
harder still to put in execution. 

The only suggestion that we can make to the Anti- 
Gambling League is that they should profit by the ex- 
perience of the Temperance movement. To the total 
abstainer the triumphs he has won by individual and 
voluntary action may seem as nothing compared to those 
he hopes to win by collective and compulsory action. But 
to those who compare the present with the past rather 
than with the future, the success of the Total Abstinence 
Societies seems extraordinary. If the Anti-Gambling 
League can only make abstinence from gambling as 
common as abstinence from alcohol, they will have 
done quite enough to justify their existence. Let 
them form voluntary associations the principle of which 
shall be that their members pledge themselves to 
abstain from betting even in its innocent forms. Only 
a fanatic would say that there is any harm in playing 
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whist for sixpenny points. But many men will feel that if 
by pledging themselves not to play any game for money, 
they may influence others to pledge themselves not to make 
bets in which there is harm, they will gladly make this 
very small sacrifice. We see no reason why these societies 
should not be formed wherever gambling is common, or 
why the same good sense which has made so many give 
up alcohol because they have realised their own inability 
to take it in moderation, should not be equally efficacious in 
leading them to give up betting, not because it is necessarily 
the same thing as gambling, but because with so many 
people it leads to gambling. 








THE AVERAGE WOMAN. 

‘TT was a very good saying of Miss Willard’s at Lady 

Henry Somerset’s meeting this day week, that if they 
could bring over “the average woman” to their side of the 
women’s suffrage question, the average woman would be sure 
to bring “the average man” with her. We quite agree, but 
we hold the maxim to embody the same kind of wisdom as 
that prediction of our early childhood, “if the sky falls, we 
shall catch larks.” No doubt we should; but the significance 
of the saying lies in this, that the sky does not know how to 
fall, is not, indeed, in any sense a roof at all, and being nothing 
but space apparently arched by the equal incapacity of the eye 
for penetrating further in any one direction than in any 
other, there is nothing really capable of falling. We suspect 
Miss Willard’s proverb to be wisdom of much the same kind, 
If the average woman be converted, she will bring the average 
man with her. Doubtless. But can the average woman be 
converted? Does not the “average woman’s” opinion on 
this subject depend on that of the average man? Might you 
not just as well say, ‘So soon as you can coax a smile ont of 
the face which looks at you out of the mirror into which you 
gaze, you will smile yourself.’ Of course you will, because 
the face in the mirror will not smile till you have already 
smiled. The average woman will bring the average man 
with her, because in matters of this kind the average 
woman’s opinion is modelled on that of the average man. 
Just so on matters which primarily concern woman, the 
average man’s opinion is a reflection of that of the average 
woman, and waits upon it. In Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s 
lively tale of “ Pembroke,” she makes a man of very peculiar 
views,—not an average man by any means,—insist on 
baking a sorrel pie, and baking it without any butter or lard, 
or anything that is of animai origin in any respect. The 
result may be imagined. After violent exertion he succeeds 
in eating one or two tough bits of sorrel pie, but not in per- 
suading any one else to eatany. The crust of the sorrel pie is 
used to light the fires with, and no one, not even the man who 
originated and embodied this singular conception in a deed, 
inquires after the fate of the remainder. The average woman’s 
opinion, willing as she is to follow the average man in things 
which chiefly concern man, is set immovably against this freak 
of imagination in a feminine matter on the part of a man whois 
very far from an average. It is her opinion which rules that of the 
average man in matters in which she and she alone is chiefly 
concerned. Cooking is her department, and she can no more 
yield to a caprice of his against her own judgment, than he 
could yield to a caprice of hers against his clear judgment. In 
some things man’s judgment rules woman’s. In other things 
woman’s judgment rules man’s. And you could no more 
determine arbitrarily to reverse this rule than you could 
determine arbitrarily that men should nurse the children, and 
women fight their battles. 

Some one, however, will be sure to say, ‘But why should 
not women’s opinion be just as closely concerned with politics 
as men’s opinion?’ Politics rule the State, and woman is jast 
as essential to the Stateasman. Wedquiteagree. Indeed, we 
maintain that woman’s opinion in all that concerns women both 
does exert, and always will exert, just as much influence over 
politics as man’s. But it will not take shape in matters military 
or naval or constabulary, except indirectly, through its influence 
over man’s opinion, for in these matters it is he who is primarily 
concerned, and she does not give the law to him, but he to 
her. And so it is with all the executive part, all the actually 
fighting part of politics. No opinion is more influential than 
woman’s, but it is influential by moulding man’s, not by over- 
ruling it, not by directly controlling it. Just as in matters 
which concern the treatment and control of young children, 
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or the delicacies of cooking, man’s opinion often prevails over 
woman’s, butonly by first convincing hers, not by overpowering 
it, so in the sphere in which men necessarily take the leading 
part, the sphere, as we may call it, of physical force, and the 
administration of compulsory laws, woman’s opinion often pre- 
vails over a man’s, but never by overpowering and controlling 
it, only by first convincing it. In all the regions in which com- 
pulsory powers are the final sanction, man is necessarily the 
nrincipal agent, and must be convinced, not merely outvoted, 
Yor if he remained of the same opinion still, we may be very 

sure that the law, if it were opposed to his own opinion, 
would be practically a dead-letter. So too you might pass 
« hundred statutes as to the nursing and training of young 
children; but unless they expressed and embodied the opinions 
of the “average woman,” none of them could be actually 
enforced. When you get to the execution of the law, you 
cannot really enforce it except with the full consent and con- 
currence of that sex by whose agency alone it can be carried 
out. Here is the folly of all attempts to reverse the laws of 
sex. The average man can no more overrule the average 
woman in matters in which she is necessarily supreme, than 
the average woman can overrule the average man in matters 
where he has, and must have, the last word. And though if 
women once obtained the suffrage they might pass laws of 
which men heartily disapprove, these laws would be ignored and 
become dead-letters. Even if women had, as of course they 
might have, the better opinion, they would find that better 
opinion far more influential, far more certain to obtain an 
easy victory, if it were left to its indirect influence, and were 
not clothed with the nominally compulsory power of a posi- 
tive statute. When physical force is needed in the last resort, 
it is a mistake, and a very mischievous mistake, to flourish 
the authority of the law over the unconvinced minds of those 
who can either execute it or leave it in abeyance. The osten- 
tation of authority, without the will to make authority f-lt, is 
at the bottom of a great deal of bad government. 


Therefore, while we heartily agree with Miss Willard and 
the ladies who cheered her, that the average woman, whenever 
she is converted to approve of women’s suffrage, will bring the 
average man with her, we are confident that the average 
woman will not easily be converted. And even if, in a few 
unimportant States, she is apparently converted, she will 
soon relapse into the old opinion that her true political in- 
fluence on the State, though large, is, and should be, indirect, 
and exerted in all ultimate matters through the average man, 
not over him. After all, the average woman will always feel 
that she isa woman. It is only very exceptional women, and not 
average women at all, who feel as if they were men, and ought 
to be able to compel where they cannot persuade. It is not the 
average man, but a very exceptional man, who can forget that 
he is a man, and fancy that he can only persuade, and cannot, 
in the last resort, compel. And neither the exceptional 
woman who wants to compel, nor the exceptional man who 
never thinks of anything beyond persuasion, is really likely 
to be exceptional in the degree of his general capacity. The 
really able woman has almost always the average woman in 
her, and much more of it than the masculine woman has of 
the average man. Look at the women who have been most 
famous in history. Joan of Arc was no masculine-minded 
woman, though she did the work of fifty able men. Even our 
own Queen Elizabeth,—one of the least amiable of her sex,— 
who was certainly a masculine woman in spite of her enormous 
vanity, and no doubt, under the exceptional circumstances of 
her reign, all the better Queen for her masculine character, is 
the exception that proves the rule. She was a Queen where 
a King was wanted, and she was a King with the advan- 
tage of having all her strength doubled in its effectiveness 
by the disguise of a sex to which at heart she never really 
belonged. But the same could hardly be said of any 
other of the greatest women of the world. Cleopatra, 
Zenobia, Mary Queen of Scots, Catherine of Russia, Maria 
Theresa, and almost any other great woman, bad or good, 
who can be named, has been great rather by the help of a 
superflaity of the average woman in her than by the 
deficiency of those qualities which belong to the average 
woman. The fact is that sex is as distinctive of the greater 
qualities of character in the woman as in the man. Great 
men, good or bad, are usually great through abundance of 
manliness, and great women, good or bad, are great through 
an abundance of womanliness. Then look at the women who 





have been greatest in literature. They have been great in 
womanish and womanly qualities, as well as in the excep. 
tional qualities which made them notable. Who would think 
of any of the great women authors,—Madame de Stail, 
Miss Edgworth, Miss Austen, George Eliot, Mrs. Brown. 
ing,—as if they were great by their force of will, and 
not rather by the force of their feminine perceptions and 
feminine affections or passions. Depend upon it that it is not 
a mark of capacity to ignore one of the most characteristic 
of all qualities, the quality of sex. The average woman will 
certainly carry the average man with her, but it will be by first 
reflecting all that it is most natural for the average woman 
to reflect in the feelings and aims of the average man. No 
mistake can be greater than the mistake of supposing that it 
is a mark of special capacity to ignore the qualities of the 
sex in which you are born, and to confound the instincts of 
the two different sexes. Women will always exert their 
highest influence through that in them which is feminine, 
and men through that in them which is masculine. 





THE EXPIRING SANCTITY OF THE GANGES. 

WELL-INFORMED writer in the Times of Tuesday 

tells a story which, to all who know India, is of high 
intellectual interest. For ages past, the Hindoos, while con- 
ceding to the Ganges a supreme sanctity and power of purifi- 
cation, have attributed those qualities in a lesser degree to the 
Nerbudda, the mighty but comparatively useless river which, 
rising in Rewah, pours westward through Central India, 
leaps down a series of falls, and then, becoming navigable, 
widens out as it pours past Broach intoa grand estuary twelve 
miles wide, which debouches in the Arabian Sea. It probably 
owes its reputation to one of its natural phenomena, the wonder- 
ful gorge of white marble through which it makes its final leap 
from the higher to the lower plains. The gorge is lined with 
marble rocks sometimes two hundred feet high, so intensely 
white that they seem, when the light falls on them, to emit 
radiance; and that the Indians, always prone to confuse the 
unusual with the supranatural, believe that Indra, the Lord of 
Light, clove a path for the river with his own hand, and left in 
memory of the feat his own radiance on the sides of the pathway 
he had opened up for the waters. Dr. Duff thought this gorge, 
of all scenes in India, the one best worth seeing. Be the origin 
of the belief what it may, however, there is no doubt of its 
existence, or that for hundreds of years a prophecy has been 
known to Brahmins that some day or other the sanctity of the 
Ganges would be destroyed and transferred to the Nerkudda. 
Later on—certainly more than a hundred years ago—the 
prophecy was hardened by the fixing of a date, 1894-95, when 
the great change should occur, and now it is said, as the 
time draws near, all Hindoo India, already disturbed in its 
secular tranquility by the general movement of thought in the 
Peninsula, the swerve among the educated towards some 
simpler faith, is full of expectation. What is to happen— 
whether a change in the course of the Ganges, as the writer in 
the Times apparently expects, or a theological revival, as we 
should rather believe — nobody pretends to know, but the 
result, it is asserted, will be that the Nerbudda will become, 
instead of the Ganges, “the holy river, the redeeming flood.” 
We are not quite able to believe that the catastrophe will 
occur. The Brahmins of the Gangetic Valley will fight hard 
for their holy river and the wilderness of shrines along its 
banks, and great as is the learning of the priests of Southern 
India, and holy as are many of the Mahratta pundits, a kind 
of superiority still attaches to their northern rivals. They 
may destroy the canonicity of the book from which the 
prophecy is taken, or offer some new interpretation of its 
meaning which the Indian multitude, always inclined to asso- 
ciate change with disaster, may joyfully accept. Nor can we 
quite perceive why the transfer of virtue from one river to 
another should of itself be politically dangerous, though it is 
said that this was the impression made on the Cesarewitch 
daring his Indian tour. The two rivers are equally from 
source to debouchure within the British dominion, and 
it is not alleged, that we know of, that we have in 
any way polluted the Ganges, or deprived its waters of 
their purifying charm. No doubt if the transfer is believed 
in, the Gangetic Valley will be wrapped in a spiritual gloom 
which may produce a deep-seated discontent, and the Hindoos 
of the South may feel an elation which will induce them to 
try conclusions once more with their Mahommedan foes; 
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while the Mahrattas may see in an event so great, proof 
positive that their star is once more in the ascendant, and 
that they are bound to begin once more the struggle which, 
put for our arrival, would, as they think, have ended in their 
conquest of the whole peninsula. They had for the moment 
very nearly broken the power of the Mogul throne. Still 
these are only “ may be’s;” and all we should willingly con- 
cede is that the prophecy, whether fulfilled or unfulfilled, will 
deepen that unrest of India, which even those who are most 
vexed with the present writer for his pessimism acknowledge 
that he has rightly described. We must all wait, and while 
we wait, we are more interested in studying that temper of 
mind which makes such speculations so important to all who 
care to study the Hindoo peoples. It seems to most Europeans 
incredible that a singularly thoughtful and shrewd race 
should believe such fables, or should care whether priests 
ascribe sanctity to one body of sweet water rather than to 
another. 


It is strange, so strange as to indicate some radical differ- 
ence between the instinctive thoughts of the East and the 
West, and yet it is not wholly inexplicable. The Hindoo is 
loaded down with the consciousness of sin—at least, we can 
devise no alternative expression—to a ‘degree which the 
European rarely manifests, and of which he is usually, if not 
aniversally, incapable. The Christian feels the consciousness 
too, but he has sinned only in this life, and he believes in 
a God whose mercy it is perhaps his temptation to ex- 
aggerate. The Hindoo is loaded with responsibility for 
the sins of countless lives already past, and believes 
that the omnipotent Force, be it a spirit, be it the soulless 
Universum, sweeps man on mercilessly through a cycle 
of careers, which may be short, or may be all but infinite, 
accerding to his own compliance with certain rules. The 
Force is in its essence merciless, yet has decreed not only that 
every sin should have its expiatory punishment in some life, 
bat that escape from sin should be rewarded temporarily with 
happiness and dignity and prosperity in a short life to come. 
Moreover, it has ordained that while perfect expiation can 
only be conceived when the spirit has utterly dominated the 
flesh, so that even on earth the evil burden of consciousness is 
over, or is reduced to a nullity, there shall be certain aids 
assisting the good Hindoo towards the great result. The 
first of these is undoubtedly penance, voluntary suffering, 
painful self-constraint, an idea which is instinctive and is 
the source of the whole ascetic and self-torturing system 
of India. The intensity of this belief in penance can 
hardly be exaggerated, and will surprise no one who re- 
members how deeply the belief in it once pervaded Catholic 
Christendom, how deep, indeed, is the belief in it among 
individuals even now. Asia exaggerates all things, and the 
virtue of penance among the rest; but the virtue is still 
believed in, even in Western Europe. The writer has seen a 
gentleman of Bengal, remarkable at once for wealth and fat- 
ness, crawling, stretched at full length, along a road before the 
image of Juggernat, suffering, in fact, torture such as no one 
would inflict upon a convict. And he has known one of his 
own clerks, a man of singular ability and bonhomie, who being 
saddenly struck, through the death of an only son, with the 
conviction of sin committed in a past existence, departed at 
once for Benares to live there on alms, seated as a naked 
Sunyasee covered with dust, by the holy river’s side. There are 
thousands of men in India at this moment who, under this 
impulse, are enduring tortures, or making painful pilgrimages, 
or living the lives of hermits in the forest. The second aid is 
ceremonial purity, the living by a rigid rule of life, so rigid 
that it is almost intolerable, which preserves what a Catholic 
Bishop would call his “sanctity,” and which the Hindoo believes 
may be preserved to every member of his creed who will walk 
according to his law. With the majority the search for that 
aid degenerates, as it did among the Jews, into a reverence 
for meaningless ceremonial, chiefly restrictive, which, to men 
who are free of the burden, seems positively silly; but with a 
minority, a small minority, it produces lives of singular refine- 
ment, and characters with something of divine grace and 
beauty. Onesuch Hindoo it was the writer’s privilege to know 
intimately, and he is assured, though his friend never killed a 
mosquito but always blew it off, that few Christians have 
rivalled him in the perfectness of his daily life. And the 
third aid, which has for the Hindoo unbounded value, is ex- 
ternal, and consists in what to make it intelligible to our 





readers we must call accruing grace, coming from the divine 
potentiality residing in certain places, say Benares, as the 
one best known here, or in rivers such as the Ganges, 
or even in persons such as the few living saints whose touch 
confers some degree of vitalising merit. There are temples 
and even trees, living under which renders it, in Hindoo 
opinion, easier to be “ pure,” that is, to live the life through 
which alone man can attain to a better life, and ulti- 
mately to absorption. How the belief in this third kind 
of aid in attaining bliss, or rather in avoiding suffering, 
grew to its present height, is one of the perplexities of 
Hindooism; for unlike penance and ceremonial purity, it 
has little defence in the philosophy of the creed. It has 
probably grown from the hunger of the human heart for 
mercy independent of merit, which has gradually been grati- 
fied by successive teachers and utilised by a priesthood who, 
it must not be forgotten, claim in their corporate capacity 
legislative power. The Brahmins of India acting together 
can make a new moral law, and consecrate and desecrate in a 
sense far beyond anything claimed by any priesthood in 
Christendom, even in the ages of conviction. 

It follows, indeed it must be self-evident to any one who 
reads what we have written, that to the convinced Hindoo— 
and sceptical Hindoos in India are hardly more numerous than 
sceptical monks in a monastery—the loss of any one of these 
aids must be a grievous misfortune, and interference with 
any one of them a cause of exceeding anger. Penance is 
almost beyond reach, though the British Government has 
once or twice gone very near to interference with it by regula- 
tions designed to preserve health, which tend to make 
pilgrimage too easy and too safe. Ceremonial purity is 
guarded by a kind of universal consensus, co that a Mussul- 
man would summon a Brahmin to give a dying Hindoo 
water, lest by any chance it should be given by the impure, 
and that our own prison rules are made to give up something 
of their inflexibility; and the sanctity of places, rivers, and per- 
sons has scarcely been violated except by Mussu!man rulers in 
the heyday of their power. A few temples have been pollated ; 
but Benares has remained sacrosanct under Mussulman and 
Christian, and the Ganges has been “the redeeming river” 
for countless ages. If, therefore, the latter is to lose its 
sanctity in Brahminical eyes—a change in which, in spite 
of a consensus of rumours, we find it nearly impossible to 
believe—the event is one which will be felt to the bottom 
of his heart by every Hindoo alive, most especially by the 
millions who inhabit what is specially our territory,—the huge 
Gangetic valley. How he will feel the shock we do not pre- 
tend to know, or whether he will connect the catastrophe with 
that rule of the unclean which has now lasted one hundred 
and thirty-seven years. We do not think he will; we 
can see no reason for it whatever; but his is a mind 
no European skill can completely fathom, and if he does, 
we shall have a difficulty in our path such as we have 
never yet had to encounter. We see, however, no probability of 
this. That something is moving in that strange depth, the 
mass of Hindoo thought, is past all question, something that 
produces an unrest visible even to Government; but whether 
it preludes an outbreak against Mahommedans, or an effort 
to shake off the disturbing influence of Europe, or a great 
religious change, such as we see the writer in the Times 
anticipates, we are unable to forecast. We doubt the recru- 
descence of Buddhism which he expects, because, though it 
would lighten the burden of the ceremonial law, it would also 
be fatal to caste,—but we Europeans are all groping in the 
dark, and can but watch and wait. 





THE FUTURE OF THE NEW FOREST. 


( NE of the greatest tributes to the beauty of the New 

Forest is the interest which its preservation arouses in 
the minds of every one who has seen and known it. It in- 
spires a kind of passionate admiration, which seems almost 
to get upon the nerves of all connected with it, by office, 
vicinity, or as mere visitors, and leave them hyper-sensi- 
tive to the lightest breath of opinion as to its management 
and preservation. Sir John Lubbock, speaking at the annual 
meeting of the Selborne Society, quotes an opinion of Mr. 
Lascelles, the deputy-surveyor of the Forest, who desires the 
inclosure of the ancient woods against the Commoners’ cattle, 
to ensure the growth of a mass of young timber to take the 
place of the ancient trees as they succumb to the ravages of 
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time. This course would involve a modification of the Act of 
Parliament under which the Forest is now administered, and 
is strongly opposed by a large body of residents, ably repre- 
sented by Mr. Auberon Herbert, who think that, in spite of 
the damage by caitle, enough young trees escape to ensure the 
continuance of timber on the site of the old woods. Hap- 
pily, this divergence of opinion is only one of the numerous 
cases of doctors differing with a common benevolent purpose ; 
but there is so much in the past history of the Forest tv tell 
of dangers barely escaped, battles desperately fought, raids 
and incursions in which ancient woods were levelled to the 
ground, legal and Parliamentary struggles in which the 
rest were protected at a cost of personal effort, which has 
never been forgotten, that any proposal to go beyond the 
letter of the Act of 1877, by which all the Forest, except that 
inclosed since the year 1770, was to remain open and wild, 
excites not unnatural reluctance and apprehension. The re- 
lations between theory and practice, as they have from time to 
time affected the Forest, are very clearly reviewed by Mr. 
Lascelles in his pamphlet on “Arboriculture in the New 
Forest,” read before the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society. 
In the middle of the present century the disposition of Par- 
liament was to do away with all large areas of waste land, 
and to bring them into cultivation of some kind. About that 
date many commons had been, and were being, inclosed 
all over the Kingdom. “The whole spirit of the times was 
eminent'y utilitarian, and the legislation on the New Forest 
followed the same line.” The “ Deer Removal Act ” was passed, 
and the Forest was to be converted into a State timber farm. 
The majority of the woods of the date of William III. were 
felled for navy timber, though the ground was replanted with 
a crop of oak, which it is thought will one day equal those 
which were destroyed. But the zeal of the “economists ” 
outran discretion; and just as the wsthetic education of the 
people, which was begun by the Great Exhibition, began to 
bear fruit, it was discovered that all the old woods of the New 
Forest were about to be levelled to the ground and replanted. 


The New Forest was even then a little-known district to the 
public. It was under the absolute control of a Government 
Department, and the executive in the Forest was under the 
direction of an able and enterprising chief, with whom the 
duty of making the Forest pay—a duty which was clearly 
laid down by Acts of Parliament—had become a conscience. 
The old woods were, to use his expressive phrase, to be cut 
“ smack smooth,” inclosed, replanted, and at the same time the 
claims of the Commoners, which interfered with this policy, 
were submitted to asevere scrutiny. Imagine the feelings with 
which those who had lived in and round the Forest all their 
lives saw the axe at work on these ancient woods of Elizabeth 
and Henry VIII.! It causes a shock even now to think that 
Mark Ash itself was marked for destruction; and though it is 
saved, the uneasy feeling so caused will never disappear. The 
reply to this was a demurrer in the shape of a motion by Lord 
Henry Scott—now Lord Montagu of Beaulieu—that, pending 
legislation, no felling of ornamental timber and no new in- 
closures should be permitted in the Forest. This was in 1871. 
In 1875, a Select Committee, after hearing evidence, which, 
as published in a Blue-book, is perhaps the most interesting 
collection of facts of New Forest life existing, reeommended 
that, with the exception of a part limited to the plantations 
made since the year 1700, which might be replanted where 
necessary, “the remainder of the Forest should henceforth, in 
the interests of the nation at large, be managed with a view 
to the preservation of its natural aspect and condition as 
a forest of surpassing beauty and unique character.” The 
Act of 1877 gave effect to this recommendation, and the 
only matter which gives ground for serious difference of 
Opinion is as to the preservation of the ancient woods. 
The idea in itself involves a contradiction, for you can- 
not “preserve” an ancient wood like an ancient statue. 
The question resolves itself into one as to the best methods 
of replacing these ancient woods, as time destroys the 
trees, so that the best land in the Forest, which has pro- 
duced these magnificent growths, may never be denuded of 
timber capable of growing to the finest proportions. Very 
large trees do not as a rule encourage the growth of 
young trees beneath their branches, and, like jealous 
tyrants, keep a wide space round their throne. In the 
Forest also, the constant bite and tread of the cattle nips 
or breaks the greater number of the natural seedlings, 





though their constant feeding, by keeping the groung 
clear of encumbering undergrowths, and the turf fine as a 
tennis-lawn, adds greatly to the beauty of the glades. The 
alternative, which is very strongly urged by Mr. Lascelles, 
is to inclose the ancient woods for a time, and by keeping 
cattle out to raise a great crop of young, naturally sown 
timber. There is not the least doubt that this result would 
follow. But it may well be questioned whether it is needed 
at present, or indeed at all. In the first place there are no 
less than 17,000 acres of plantations which are growing up 
to take the place of the existing 5,000 acres of ancient 
woods, should they wholly perish in the course of the next 
century. Some of these “new plantations” date from the 
year 1700, others contain parts of the ancient woods which 
were spared. The survivors are immense trees, and show 
that the soil is of the best, and that the young timber may in 
time equal the old. Take for instance the celebrated Knight- 
wood oak, in the Knightwood plantation, made in 1867, and 
the enormous beeches in which the herons build, in “ Vinney 
Ridge Inclosure,” in which the younger trees were planted in 
1859. These woods, as they reach the age of safety from 
cattle, are being from time to time thrown open, so that 17,000 
acres are in process of being added to the open woods of the 
Forest. Meantime the growth of young trees in the ancient 
woods, though checked by the cattle, is not wholly arrested. 
Their numbers fail to satisfy a forester, but they are sufficiently 
in evidence to give a guarantee that though the ancient woods 
may not reproduce themselves in the form of woods, enough 
will remain to guarantee the existence of park timber, and 
scattered clumps of singular beauty. But to replace sucha 
wood as Mark Ash, with its ‘“ Hall of Columns,” upon the 
ground where that magnificent monument now stands, is a 
task which no one could undertake without presumption. 
Confidence in prescribing methods irritates more than it 
dazzles, and suggests a blindness to the limits of human 
enjoyment of the slow and perfect work of Nature, which dis- 
credits the suggestion. On the other hand, the theory of 
laissez-faire may be pushed to excess, if such perfection be 
desired as is now to be seen in the grandest of all the groves, 
The very uniformity of magnificence in size and shape 
there seen, suggests that, whatever the method of their 
propagation, it was, in origin, simultaneous, and due in 
some form to the controlling hand of man. Other woods 
there are in which Nature seems to have been left to 
work at random, scarcely less beautiful, but with no 
such uniform and irresistible appeal to the imagination. But 
there is no reason why, in the roll of centuries, the place of 
the ancient giants of the Forest should not be taken by the 
more modern woods. Meantime, when storm and frost have 
widened the breaches and reduced the area of the Tudor 
forest, it might be inclosed piecemeal for the reproduction of 
another and later growth of time, without such wholesale 
“incoppicing” as to destroy the open charaeter of the 
district. 

The Act of 1877 has answered its main ends, and if left to 
work out with patience, there is every prospect that the 
general character of the Forest may be preserved as far as 
the collective wisdom of Parliament is likely to secure it. The 
great merit of this Act, from the philosophical point of view, 
is that it has created in the jurisdiction of the Forest a balance 
of power, which on the whole tends to prevent any “ progress” 
on either side. The provision of “checks and balances” is 
eminently calculated to maintain things as they are. The 
“Verderers,” elected by the Commoners, check any attempts 
of the public servants who manage the Forest to make further 
inclosures, and do not easily distinguish between “ improve- 
ments” and aggression, while the latter are equally watchful 
to prevent encroachment. Neither are in the habit of con- 
cealing the occasions of difference, so that the public is au 
courant with most controversy that takes place on Forest 
questions. The sole innovation against which no protest 
appears to be raised, is the policy of the Office of Woods 
in allowing enormous and costly mansions to be erected by 
private leaseholders on the sites of the old keepers’ lodges. 
Though profitable to the nation, which must ultimately enjoy 
the revenue derived from them when the leases fall in, the 
creation of these great establishments, to which the Forest 
acts as a private park, is a menace to the rural and wild 
character of the district. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


POLITICIANS AND THE TURF. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE “SpectaTor.” } 

$1r,—Lord Pa'merston had one advantage as regards his con- 
nection with the turf, which, for the present, is denied to Lord 
Rosebery. Two at least of his political opponents were as 
thorough turfites as himself. In the first place, there was 
Lord Derby. Both during the time when he was Lord Stan- 
ley—he was called to the Upper House by this title—and 
after he became Earl of Derby, he was keenly interested in 
races, and would for a week or so, for the sake of sport, forego 
politics. It was declared that once on returning to the House 
of Commons, after a week so spent, he joined eagerly in the 
discussions respecting the trial of Mr. O’Connell; and in- 
tending to assert that some important document had been 
duly handed to the Clerk of the Crown, actua!ly said, ‘ Well, 
Sir, this document was handed to the Clerk of the Course ;” 
and rushed on with his argument quite unconscious of his 
lapsus linguw. Some years afcerwards he submitted to the 
Jockey Club a series of resolutions for the improvement of its 
business. By that time Palmerston had virtually, though 
not formally, retired from the turf. The Record newspaper, 
ignorant of the new Premier’s antecedents, and at that time 
most grateful to him for many Episcopal appointments 
suggested by Lord Shaftesbury, contrasted the career of his 
lordship with the wickedness of Lord Derby, the Tory leader 
who had intermeddled with turf doings, in a way that showed 
deep knowledge as well as lively interest in such matters. The 
secular Press informed the Revord that its pet politician had 
in former days trained more racehorses than Bishops. 

On one occasion, at Newmarket, Lord Palmerston caused 
a flutter among scholars by insisting on calling a favourite 
mare, not (as Virgil makes it) Iliiné, but as if it were 
written Ilioun’. Appeal was made to Cambridge scholars ; 
and they were compelled to admit that as it was originally a 
Greek name, it must be lawful (with modern Greeks) to 
lay stress upon the acute accent of the penultima. Some 
fun, however, was made of it; and a magazine (I think 
Blackwood’s), published a ballad, which began somewhat on 
this wise :— 





“The Whigs have many a child of fame, 
Great Cottenham and little Johnny, 
3ut sure he claims the foremost name, 
The chiel that owns fleet Ilionnee. 
His Lordship too has doubtless read 
In Si phocles’s Antigonnee,” &e. 


After Lord Stanley’s removal to the Upper House, the Whigs 
were confronted for a time by one still more deeply immersed 
in turf matters,—namely, Lord George Bentinck. As leader 
of the Protectionists, deeply and naturally offended by the 
sudden conversion of Sir Robert Peel to Free-trade, Lord 
George declared, in the course of a debate, that the Prime 
Minister of this great country ought to be, before all things, a 
stableman. Mr. Panch immediately took the hint, and gave us 
a cartoon of “ Weighing for the Premiership ;” Lord George, 
in jockey-like attire, being prominent with his own dictum 
below the picture. 

On one occasion, Lord John Russell, annoyed with some 
inquiries of Lord George on small matters, hinted, in a vein 
of sarcasm, that Lord George had better retire to a club 
where such minutie were discussed; and where he, the noble 
lord, had won a great reputation by inspection of a horse’s 
teeth and the disproof of the alleged age of the steed. It 
suited Mr. Disraeli, for the moment, to resent Lord John’s 
attack “on one of our national pastimes,” to assure him that 
Lord George would show the same courage and determination 
in the House as at the Jockey Club, and finally to inquire 
whether Lord John, at that time Premier, would keep out of 
office members of a club of which the three stewards were at 
that moment my Lord A., the Marquis of C., and the Duke of 
Bedford? He even asked whether the noble Lord would deem 
that Duke an unfit person for any appointment from the 
Crown? As the Duke was then helping his brother with his 
purse, the question was an awkward one to parry. 

Pray excuse all this gossip. I write merely as a bystander, 
but your interesting leader seemed slightly to ignore these 
Zurfiana, and so brought them to my memory.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Haup JUVENIS. 





THE PATRONAGE BILL. 
{To THe Epiror or THE ‘*SprEctTsToOR.’’] 

Sir,—It is a little difficult for some of us of the rank and 
file to follow our leaders, either in their complacent regard 
for the above Bill in its original shape, or in their indignation 
against the amendment of Mr. Carvell Williams. I believe 
the majority of Churchmen (when they think about the 
matter at all) condemn the whole system of patronage as 
wrong in principle and generally bad in practice. The 
original provisions of the Bill, therefore, appeared to us to be 
mere harmless milk-and-watery trifling; and, though we 
can understand that Mr. Williams’s motives may have been 
such as you ascribe to him, we do not quite see why his 
amendment should be regarded as involving confiscation. The 
advowson would still remain the property of the patron, only 
he would be prohibited from doing what it has always been 
contrary to the general good that he should do. The limita- 
tion of a right acquired by prescription surely does not 
necessarily become confiscation when no compensation is 
given. Were the owners of factories compensated when the 
hours of work were limited by law’ No. But you would 
hardly call this limitation of the liberty to do as one likes 
with one’s own, an instarce of confiscation. 

I do not believe, however, that there is any enthusiasm 
about the Patronage Bill either with or without Mr. Williams’s 
amendment. Its scope is too narrow, and it does not touch 
the crying evil,—the imposition of a Vicar upon unwilling 
parishioners by some outsider. You cherish a fondness for 
private patronage because it is a check upon some of the 
evils of public patronage. But surely, Sir, we may hope that 
the days of both are numbered. Layman after layman has, 
in conversation, endorsed my (clerical) opinion that what the 
Church needs as a bulwark against Disendowment, as a net 
to draw the men as well as the women to our Sunday services, 
as a magic wand to re-establish the Church’s position as the 
spiritual organ of the people, is a system by which the pre- 
dominant voice in the election of Vicars shall be that of the 
congregations. Why do not the Bishops, or the Church 
party, or even the next Conservative Government, set on foot 
a scheme by which private patrons shall be moderately com- 
pensated out of subscriptions raised for the purpose, and the 
whole bad system, by which the cure of souls has come to be 
looked upon as property, destroyed root and branch? Let 
congregations have power (on the voidance of a benefice) to 
nominate two or three acceptable clergymen to a diocesan 
Board created for the purpose, that the Board may appoint 
one of them as Vicar, anda good deal of the religious indif- 
ference, as well as most of the agitation for Disendowment, 
will disappear.—I am, Sir, &e., R. J. F. 

‘For our own part, we think that both the election of the 
minister by the people, and his appointment by a patron 
over the heads of the people, is open to objection, but that 
the former is open to much graver objections than the latter. 
—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE BUDGET. 
To THE Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Str,—As I generally agree with the views you express on 
political subjects, it is with much regret that I have observed 
the line you have adopted with regard to the Budget, especially 
us it seems to me that you have entirely failed to grasp the 
point of view of the Opposition. Admitting that it is reason- 
able to assimilate the duties on realty and personalty, and 
that there is no objection to a sound principle of graduation, 
surely the Opposition are right in opposing such an absurd 
system of graduation and aggregation as that proposed, the 
effect of which is to impose a heavy tax on a person receiving 
a small benefit, because he derives it from a rich man, and 
even from one not leaving a large estate, if he happened to 
be possessed of a substantial life interest ? 

Almost all of the amendments moved have had the object 
of removing the anomalies arising from the two false prin- 
ciples of taxing a legatee, not according to what he receives, 
but according to the amount left by the testator, and of 
including that in the testator’s estate which forms no part 
of it, for the purpose of increasing the rate of taxation. It 
is true that in your article you fasten on to one amendment 
which opposed graduation altogether, but this received a very 
limited support from the Opposition, and indeed, the most 
thoroughgoing advocate of graduation might well hesitate 
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as to how to vote when the amendment, though in form | 


opposed to graduation generally, practically applied to the 
ridiculous scheme proposed. Further, assuming the proposed 
basis of graduation and aggregation, the Bill is so drawn as 
to produce such extraordinary injustices, that every line and 
word of it requires the most careful scrutiny in order to avoid 
imposing duties to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has probably never given a thought. 

It would take up too much of your space to specify 
these multitudinous cases, but as samples of them I may 
refer to the case of an insurance office having to pay duty on 
the termination of an annuity granted by itself, and to the 
case of an estate insolvent in consequence of large liabilities 
on guarantee, having to pay duty on the gross amount 
of the estate without any deduction for liabilities of 
that character. It is probable that these and numerous 
similar absurdities do not arise from any error of the 
draftsman, but from the Inland Revenue authorities in- 
structing him to include every possible interest without 
troubling to think whether their instructions did not extend 
to cases in which taxation is obviously unjust. It is indeed 
true that from the purely party point of view, the Opposition 
may be acting unwisely, as the subject is one which only a 
minute portion of the electorate can be expected to under- 
stand; but it appears tc me that they are entitled to the very 


highest credit for so gallantly struggling to prevent these | 


great injustices in a matter on which they cannot hope to 
derive any party benefits.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
A City SoLicrror. 





CATHOLIC PRIESTS AND BULL-FIGHTS. 
[To THE EpitTor or THE “*SprctaTor.”’ | 

Srr,—I regret I have only my memory to trust to as to the 
terms of the decree, and after the letter of Mr. J. Moyes, I 
suppose I must have made an error in stating that the Papal 
decree deprived the dying matador of the right of absolution. 
Yet I know that the words “in articulo mortis” occurred in 
the decree, and Iam much puzzled to imagine in what other 
connection it could have been. Mr. Moyes can easily set the 
matter at rest, for he could obtain a copy of the decree which 
I saw and read placarded in Rome in March, 1894. I cannot 
do so. As to the attendance of priests at bull-fights, it 
appears from “ B. E. K.’s” letter that the prohibition is an 
old one, and has been constantly disregarded. Mr. Moyes 
says it is of binding obligation. Now this is just what I 
want Mr. Moyes to explain. I presume he will not differ from 
meas to the facts. I can well understand that a Papal decree 
might be disregarded by the laity; but what can a non- 
Catholic think when he sees priests treating these solemn 
commands with public disregard P—I am, Sir, &c., A. N. 

[May not the words have been “except in articulo mortis,” 
which would reconcile our correspondent and Mr. Moyes.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





THE PRESTIGE OF LIBERALISM. 

(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The professing Liberals of the present day constantly 
appeal to the results of the Liberalism of the pastas aguarantee 
for the future. Assuming the ideal and general policy of the 
Liberal party to retain their characteristics of the past, the 
suggested ground of hope is sound. Now, we know the old 
Liberals stoutly opposed sacrificing one class or interest for 
the supposed benefit of another, and maintained that the aim 
of the statesman should be the welfare of the whole in the 
interest of each component part. The old Liberal appealed 
to reason, and studied the nature of things as a guide in 
dealing with them. He argued that taxation and representa- 
tion should go together, as an essential feature of self-Govern- 
ment and a safeguard for all. It is to freedom, guided by a 
broad intelligence, that we owe the benefits derived from the 
Liberalism of the past. Turning to the present, do we still 
recognise the old characteristics ? Take freedom, the great 
source of England’s prosperity, and the centrepiece of the old 
Liberalism, what of that? Equality is our summum bonum 
now, obviously incompatible with freedom and its results of 
unequal prosperity. 


As to class-interest, the old Liberal policy of the welfare of | 


the whole is abandoned for a new and more dangerous form of 
the interest of a part,—viz., the supposed interest of the more 
numerous class. The old doctrine that taxation and represen- 


tation should accompany each other is also gone. Now it is 
| the many who are to rule the roast at the expense of the few. 
Numbers are to prey upon wealth, intellect being pushed 
aside to the great peril of all. As for studying the inherent 
character of things, there seems to be a vague idea that num. 
| bers can dispense with that, as though a wider franchise 
| changed the essential principles of sound government. The 
truths of political economy are accordingly set aside—till 
| they vindicate themselves. In the meantime a resolution of 
| the House prescribes the wages to be paid by Government 
| contractors. Parliament can do this much, and that is all; 
| providing employment for the wage-earner is the province of 
| capital guided by intellect. But this beneficent work requires 
| the elasticity and security of freedom, and will inevitably 
destroy our idolised equality. 

Now, Sir, if this brief sketch be sabstantially true, one 
| thing is quite clear; the beneficent results of former 
| Liberalism constitute of themselves a positive ground for 
grave apprehension as to the effects of our present Liberalism 
upon the futare of England as a whole, and of each and all 
her component classes and interests.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Elvaston Place, June 12th. CHETWYND. 








“CAPARISONS ARE ODOROUS.” 
[To THe EpIToR OF THE “SpeEcTaToR.’’] 

S1r,—The accomplished writer whose interesting letter, under 
the above quotation, appeared in the Spectator of June 9th, 
errs, with many others, in referring to it as one of Mrs. 
Malaprop’s utterances. Sheridan has introduced no such 
expression into The Rivals. Shakespeare, in Much Ado About 
Nothing, makes Dogberry say, “ Comparisons are odorous” 
(not “caparisons”), when replying to Verge’s exclamation, 
“ Yes, I thank God I am as honest as any man living,—that is, 
an old man, and no honester than I.” The mistake to which [ 
| refer is of frequent occurrence.—I am, Sir, &c., A. E. McC. 








THE LATE DR. JOHN RAE, F.RS. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—A biography of the late Dr. John Rae, F.RS., the 
Arctic traveller, being in course of preparation, Mrs. Rae will be 
obliged by the loan of any correspondence or other documents 
likely to help her. Her address is, Mrs. JoHn Rag, 
10 Royal Terrace, Warrior Square, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 








POETRY. 


THE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
AD ARISTIDEN OBFUSCATUM. 
Ir clear be your conscience, my 





INTEGER vite scelerisque purus 


Non eget Mauris jaculis neque Morley, 
ane 7 . No bullet-proof coat you'll re- 
= quire, 


Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra, 

Sive per Syrtes iter wstuosas 

Sive facturus per inhospitalem 


Though often dispirited sorely 
By Erin’s Invincible ire : 

Nay further, discarding coercion, 
You may with impunity fare 

On a midsummer moonlight ex- 


Caucasum vel que loca fabulosus cursion 
Lambit Hydaspes. Unarmed thro’ the County of 
Clare. 
Namque mesilvalupusinSabina, Look at me. As the breeze of 
Dum meam canto Lalagen ct the zephyr 
I strolled forth of late to 


ultra 
Terminum curis vagor exy editis, 
Fugit inermem, 


enjoy, 
A vicious and virulent heifer— 
I was humming the “ Dear 
Irish Boy ”’— 
Came fiercely galumphing be- 
side me; 
But suddenly changing its 
tone, 
The animal amiably eyed me, 
And left me severely alone. 
O wild is Hibernia’s Taurus, 
And Collings’ chimerical cow, 
And neither demure nor deco- 


Quale portentum neque militaris 
Daunias latis alit «sculetis, 
Nec Jube tellus generat, leonum 


ae * rous 
Arida nutrix Is the Tammany Bos, but I 
vow 
That even in Chamberlain’s gar- 
den 


No wickeder brute you'll espy 
Than the horrible heifer of 
Hawarden 
Who fled from my emerald 
eye. 
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Were I bound within range of a 
rifle 

In Dopping’s implacable grip ; 

Though I fled to the summit of 


Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor estiva recreatur aura, 
Quod latus mundi nebula ma- 


lusque Eiffel 
Jupiter urget ; To give Ashmead-Bartlett the 
yee. ea slip ; 
Pone sub curru nimium propin Wee ) desl te Ge 
oe Sahara, 


Solis in terra domibus negata: Or sentenced to dine with the 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 


Shah, 
Dulce loquentem. Still I’d chant, to the tune of 


T ; 
a-ra-ra, 
The praises of Erin-go-Bragh. 


C. L. GRAVES. 





MAN AND NATURE. 
¥. 

THE mountains, and the forests, and the seas, 
Oldest of mourners with pathetic tone, 

Have each a natural music, all their own, 

Set in accord with human destinies, 

Sad, tender, manifold. What is more sweet 
Than woodland melodies at noon? More mild 
Than dimpled ocean, like a laughing child 

That lisps, and rolls a jewel to our feet, 

Breathlessly calm? And then, within an hour, 
Behold that self-same ocean on the shore 

Lashes; the forest quakes; with deafening power 
The rocks are rent. Then, oh! amid that roar 

Awe-struck we sink, we fall upon our knees, 

Ye mountains, and ye forests, and ye seas ! 


a - 
The mountains, and the forests, and the seas 
Have each their music, with our mortal lot 
In sympathy, to soothe, exalt, appease : 
And man too has his music; has a note 
Of worldwide sweetness ; tender reveries, 
Dirges of buried blisses unforgot, 
Rejoicing pans, glorious symphonies : 
But all of them lack something; they have not 
The Voice once heard in Eden; and the ear, 
Pleased with rich sound, is as when some one sings 
In a great Court before a King of Kings: 
He closes; and of rapture born, a cheer 
Shakes the high roof; but when the Lord of all 
Speaks, there is awe and silence in the Hall. 








A. G. B. 
BOOKS. 
pil Mas 
LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS'S DIPLOMATIC 
REMINISCENCES.* 


“JE connais trente imbéciles qui feraient d’excellens Am- 
bassadeurs,” wrote Chateaubriand, when Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to a friend who was curious to know how the higher 
French diplomatic posts would be filled up. Leaving the 
illustration of this idea of the author of the “Génie du 
Christianisme ” to the competent Downing Street experts, we 
venture on the opinion that in an examination conducted on 
Chateaubriand principles, the author of the volumes before 
us would have been plucked. The “ Reminiscences ” are the 
work of a man with more brain than the ambassadorial 
average, shrewd powers of observation, liberal sympathies, and 
a strong dose of wholesome John Bull feeling. How much 
his services were appreciated in Downing Street is apparent 
from the fact that one of our Legations was raised from a 
lower to a higher rank, while the fundamental Statute of the 
Order of the Bath was re-edited by the Queen, all to give 
Lord Augustus Loftus claims to a better pension, and 
to bring the dignity of G.C.B. the more rapidly within his 
reach. Afterwards, when his country’s calls on his faculties 
and purse had run to the bitter end, he was granted the 
Nirvana of a lucrative Colonial Governorship, so as to allow 
him bodily, mental, and financial recuperation. These and 
other surprises of a rapid career cannot be quite explained by 
the potency of the rule, nisi Dominus frustra. 

As a survey of modern international politics, the ex- 
Ambassador’s book is interesting and useful. To some 
tastes it might have been most palatable if it had not been 





* The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, P.C., G.C.B, 1862 79. 
Second Serics, 2 vols, London: Cassell and Co, 184, 
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compiled according to the prescription, Rj—take one part 
personal and social description, and ten parts despatch. To 
the predominance of the quotations from official reports are 
seemingly due certain genuflexions of the author’s language, 
which read as if “ made in Germany,” or like extracts from 
the Court Circular of Sargon or Nebucadnezzar. Alluding in 
1894 to a ball given in 1868, this reverential pen writes that 
the British Embassy was “ honoured by the presence of their 
Prussian Majesties, when the King proposed the health of 
her Majesty the Queen, our Gracious Sovereign.” Again, “I 
was so sensible of his Majesty’s wish for peace, that I 
ventured to speak to his Majesty in furtherance of it, and to 
inquire whether the object so ardently desired by 
his Majesty,” &¢. In the same way His Lordship was 
“honoured” by invitations to Court, he was always “very 
graciously received,” and a message of sympathy sent to 
Windsor was “ laid at the feet of the throne.” These obeisances 
of speech, which crowd the book, are not paid to crowned 
heads alone; Prince Gortschakoff figures Jargely as “his 
Highness.” 

In spite of the aphorism falsely fathered on Buffon, 
the style is very often, as the history of literature and 
art shows, utterly unlike the man. The written manner of 
Lord Augustus Loftus is not himself, for in conversation with 
exalted personages, however lofty, far from being on the 
cringe, he was constantly ready with “the retort courteous,” 
or even with “the reproof valiant.” His Majesty the King of 
Prussia having graciously deigned to send Lord Augustus a 
summons to dine at his Majesty’s table, there ensued some 
talk on European armaments, in which the Ambassador 
did not join until his Majesty vouchsafed the remark 
that the English army was “so small.” This brought 
down our representative, who replied that, although small 
in absolute numbers, our troops had always beaten our 
enemies in every European war in which we had been 
engaged. On grounds of humanity, not of ambition, England 
had just sent an expedition to Abyssinia, which had released 
some of our own people, with several of his Majesty’s 
subjects, had taken Magdala, and then left the country. “I 
doubted whether any of the great military Powers couid 
have done as much.” To a less friendly interlocutor Lord 
Augustus made an excellent remark. Meeting Prince Gort- 
schakoff at Baden-Baden, he brought forward the mission of 
General Stolietoff to Cabul, sent with arms to Shere Ali in 
flat violation of Russia’s promises in regard to her recognised 
sphere of Central-Asiatic influence. The Emperor, said the 
Prince, would never forego his right of sending “ compli- 
mentary ” (?) missions to foreign rulers. “Do not forget,” 
added his Highness, “that the Emperor is an independent 
sovereign ruler over eighty millions of subjects.” “I re- 
plied that I was quite aware of the fact, as also that 
my Gracious Sovereign the Queen was ruler over more 
than two hundred (nearly three hundred?) millions of 
subjects.” To which his Highness could only answer that 
the Russian Empire was united, while our population was 
scattered. The Ambassador proceeded to say in plain terms 
that the despatch of Stolietoff was a breach of the engage- 
ment which Russia had taken to England. Moreover, M. de 
Giers had expressly assured him that there neither had been, 
nor was, “any intention of sending a mission to Cabul.” In 
his retreat from this little difficulty, his Highness seems to 
have cut a poor figure, saying, amongst other things, that 
probably M. de Giers, at the time acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, had himself no information of the Stolietoff mission! 
To that ultra-representative of Muscovite aggression, the late 
Grand Duke Constantine (who, with M. de Séniavize, was the 
inventor of the Crimean War), Lord Augustus gave, on one 
occasion, a vigorous answer. The Grand Duke having told 
him in categorical terms that Russia’s wish was to reach the 
Hindu Kush and make it the frontier of Afghanistan, tke 
Ambassador replied, ‘Jamais, Monseigneur; l’Oxus est la 
frontiére naturelle.” Touchstone would have been pleased 
with this. 

On the subject of the invasion of India, the Emperor 
Alexander II. said to Lord Augustus Loftus, “Ce serait 
une folie,’ while General Skobeleff held it to be prac- 
ticable. His opinion was contested by other military 
authorities; but that was twenty years ago. At the time of 
the Crimean War, one of the first military personages of 
Russia said to a British friend, “The day may come when I 
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shall water my horse in the Ganges.” At that time the 
Empire of the Czars was bounded by the Syr-daria (hardly 
known then except under its classical name, the Jaxartes), 
and her advanced post on the Caspian was Alexandrovsky, on 
the northern peninsula of Mangishlak. The frontier has since 
been pushed ten degrees of latitude further south; the “ Inde- 
pendent Tartary ” of the old maps has been wiped out; Merv 
may be reacked by rail, post-card, and telegram; while the 
Cossacks are permanently established, with British recog- 
nition, at Chihil Dukhtaran, fifty-five miles, as the crow (or 
vulture) flies, north of Herat, and, for anything any one knows 
to the contrary, on ‘‘ Wood’s Lake” on the Pamirs. Regard- 
ing the chapters of the Russian advances to India, which 
were within his own horizon, Lord Augustus uses lan- 
guage which, though courteous, is as explicit as possible. 
He shows that from first to last the process was the same. 
Was China to be annexed, or the Turcomans attacked, 
or Merv occupied, or the final advance to be made towards 
Herat, or a secret mission to be sent to Shere Ali, in each 
case the accomplishment of the move was preceded by 
assurances, repeated, formal, and solemn, given to the British 
Government, verbally and in writing, that no such measure 
was in contemplation. “But,” observes Lord Augustus 
Loftus, “ when the favourable moment came, those assurances 
were discarded without the smallest hesitation.” The Khiva 
story deserves special statement. Count Schouvaloff was 
instructed to give Lord Granville the most solemn assurances 
a la Russe ‘‘ que pas un pouce de terrain ne serait pris par la 
Russie.” Upon that, Khiva was annexed, minus its capital, 
@ proceeding of which Count Schouvaloff was so utterly 
ashamed that he gave the Emperor his opinion “that the 
non-fulfilment of these assurances reflected on the Imperial 
Government,” and proposed to retire from the service. Ont 
of this mess the Emperor tried to founder, by saying that the 
‘‘inch ” meant not the Khanate, but the town. To our 
Ambassador elect at St. Petersburg, the whole of his pre- 
decessor’s polite but scathing arraignment of Russia’s Punic 
Faith may be recommended for careful study. 


The author’s tenure of the Berlin Embassy covered the 
period of the Prussian wars with Austria and France. On 
the internal affairs of Germany his views seem very 
sensible. In opposition to almost the entire body of our 
domestic official opinion, he held that Germany ought to be 
allowed, almost encouraged, to constitute herself according to 
her own devices, as Italy had done. His verdict on the events 
of 1866 is, that although in driving Austria into war Prince 
Bismarck was the champion of a policy of progress “ worthy 
of a great statesman and a zealous patriot,” his ends were 
not achieved with clean hands. “There were no real grounds 
for war between Austria and Prussia, as regarded the question 
of the Elbe Duchies;” but, as an Austrian diplomatist un- 
politely put it, “the two thieves quarrelled over their spoils.” 
Lord Augustus declines to adjudicate between Prince Bis- 
marck and Count Benedetti in their squabble as to the 
authorship of the secret treaty for the aggrandisement of 
Prussia and France at the expense of their neighbours. He 
argues that the person (Benedetti) in whose handwriting the 
MS. Treaty stood must “bear the primd-facie attribution of 
its authorship,” and remarks that the Emperor Napoleon’s 
idea that countries and populations could be handed about 
like merchandise, was a disgrace to an enlightened age. 
Also, that when proposals of such character (annexation of 
Belgium and the like) “have been pursued for a series of 
years, an equal responsibility rests on those who make and 
those who entertain them.” That is, to fall into a more ver- 
nacular style, in this affair the pot had no right to call the 
kettle black. Arcades ambo. On the occurrence of the so- 
called “ War in sight” incident of 1875, when Prince Bis- 
marck was believed to be preparing an unprovoked invasion 
of France just to make assurance more sure, Lord Augustus 
Loftus was no longer in Berlin. Respecting the Russian 
intervention in favour of peace, on which as Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg he must have been weli informed, he is not 
very explicit. The pressure put on the Emperor William at 
Ems by his nephew the Czar, and on Prince Bismarck at 
Berlin by Prince Gortschakoff, is over-minimised when de- 
scribed as “influence ” and “ wise counsels.” The peacemakers 
went beyond that; they gave it to be understood that 
Russia would not hesitate to oppose by arms a gratuitous 
onslaught on the French Republic. 





From sketches of personal and social life at the Courts to 
which he was accredited, the author provokingly refrains. He 
says the Russian ladies wear very fine clothes, “ the perfection 
of a certain Mr. Worth,”—a startling way of naming a poten- 
tate at least as famous as any Emperor or King in the book. 
He does not tell us what Miinich society thought when he 
trod on the fundamentals of aristocratic propriety by asking 
a man of science—the chemist Liebig—to join his family 
dinner. His Excellency was quite capable of addressing his 
invitations to Professors of History also. The learned in 
that department would have been rather startled at an 
excursus in these volumes, in which the Elector Palatine, 
known as “ Winter’s King,” who married the daughter of our 
James I., and lost his throne by his defeat of the White 
Mountain, is called “the first and only King of Bohemia.” 
According to the books, that country had its own crowned 
heads from the time of Frederick Barbarossa downwards, that 
is, four centuries previous to the Elector Palatine’s brief 
tenure of the crown. The royal Bohemian lines included 
several monarchs famous in history, amongst them German 
Emperors, to say nothing of the King so familiar to our- 
selves from his capture at Crecy by the Black Prince, his 
ostrich plumes, and his somewhat mythical motto, “Ich dien.” 
Such details, with the significant allusions in The Winter’s Tale, 
were perhaps too esoteric for the elder diplomatic mind. To 
our rising Ambassadors, who have been brought up under the 
competition craze, they would doubtless be well known. May 
the new generation do the State as good service as that 
recorded in the present memoirs of a British representa- 
tive of the pre-examination age. 





SANTA TERESA.* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. | 
Axovt twenty-five years after Teresa had entered the convent 
of the Encarnacion, a sort of family party, so to speak, held 
in her cell, was the occasion of the new departure,—the 
famous reform of the Carmelites :— 

“ Few there dreamed that night, as they betook themselves to 
their cells, that they had inaugurated a world-famous resolution 
in the Ancient Order of Mount Carmel. ..... If Teresa was a 
dreamer ...... she was, on the other hand, pre-eminently a 
woman of action. It was to the opposite and often seemingly 
contradictory qualities of her character that she owed ber success. 
Keen-sighted, astute, didactic, matter-of-fact, almost 
prosaic, directly she touches the earth she becomes the Castilian 
gentlewoman, to whom convents and souls take the place of eggs 
and chickens. Absolutely devoid of all interest for herself, she 
counts her money and conducts her business affairs with a sharp- 
ness and grasp of detail entirely temporal. Her subtle insight into 
character, so intuitive that many mistook it for prophecy, placed 
a powerful weapon in her hands. She used it for the furtherance 
of the Reform. At times full of a tender cajolery and unctuous 
flattery for those whose co-operation she needs; but as fearlessly 
speaking the truth, regardless of rank or power, where her con- 
science so dictated.” 

The Reform was to consist in founding at least one small con- 
vent, in which a few might return to primitive community 
rule,—the Encarnacion being evidently as much like a large 
modern Riviera or Cairene hotel as the addition of a few 
religious rules could make it. We cannot help sympathising 
with those who had entered it to enjoy their titles, comforts, 
consideration, and a generally clubbable gossipy life. It was 
not pleasant to be disturbed. Nor did Avila like the prospect 
of a poor community starting there. The Church nowhere 
liked new Orders to be formed, nor disturbances in the 
old ones, and in Spain the Inquisition was behind all. Teresa 
humorously relates at one time, when forbidden to proceed 
that she was told by her companion it would be best for her 
to be in the way if the Holy Office required her, and suggests 
what a delightful consolation it was that was thus afforded 
her by one of her own “ daughters.” But the Holy Office, 
though it held her in suspense for thirteen years, found no 
fault with Teresa. Still, that pitiless and awful tribunal 
was ever in the background, and, where this did not 
step in, “contumacity” might be almost as frightfully 
punished by any of those powerful enough to set the 
machinery of the Spanish convent in motion. Teresa faced 
all the risks, great and small, of her wider work with open 
eyes. But, happily, though her friends suffered, she herself 
had only to endure some of the natural hardships of her 
foundations, and many moral sufferings, with some indignities. 





* Santa Teresa: being some Account of her Lite and Times, together with some 
Pages from the History of the last Great Reformin the Religious Orders, By Gabriela 
Cunninghame Graham, London: A. andO, Black, 1394. 
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It had made a sensation in the convent, when one nun having 
spied out the matter in spite of care to keep it secret, it became 
the subject of gossip that Teresa de Ahumada had a Jesuit for 
confessor ; for the Jesuits only accepted the charge of nuns, if 
they were women of position, in exceptional circumstances. 
From this connection with the picked, highly trained, intel- 
lectual company, it is easy to trace not only some aid to the 
carrying-out of her wishes, but some enlightenment as to the 
way to set distinctions between means and ends before those 
who knew what was obedience, not what was right or wrong. 
To take a small instance, Loyola had to interfere on behalf of 
a novice who liked cleanliness, and Teresa does the same in 
later days ior her nuns. It took all the reputation of either 
saint to get some minds to put up with what we think an ele- 
mentary virtue. It is interesting to see in how many little ways 
common-sense began to creep in through those who were most 
intent upon real religious life. The lax or the lazy never 
preach spiritual liberty, but they resent its being put forward 
by the strict. The Franciscans also were more or less friendly 
to the gifted woman, though they were not so influential then. 
But it was to the Dominicans that Teresa owed the possibility 
of taking the first steps, and that she left the Encarnacion to 
found her convents ; she meant to found only one, the result was 
very many. It is astory of wonderful enterprise and resolu- 
tion, and, whilst she always fretted that she was a woman, one 
wrung into admiration of her against his will remarked: 
“They told me she was a woman, but I find her a bearded 
man.” The early foundations cost her physical labour, worry 
of head and pain of heart. She never believed in proceeding 
without some trouble, and was childishly delighted to have 
been thrown out of a cart before starting one convent. But 
one of the painful triumphs of life was tocome. The Encar- 
nacion had almost succumbed to its own want of discipline :— 

“In this supreme crisis the heads of the order could devise but 
one remedy; there was one person only who could saveit...... 
And that was the very woman who had shaken its dust off her 
feet ten years ago, whose conduct on that occasion had, in the 
eyes of her outraged sisters, been an affront and insult to them- 
selves and to the order; who had been condemned by her own 
townsfolk as a dangerous visionary, and laughed at as a mad- 
woman. To save the Encarnacion trom destruction, the Carmelite 
authorities themselves, jealous as they were of the rising order 
she had brought into being, turned to solicit the aid of Teresa de 
Jesus.” 

She was far more interested in her own convents than in 
that which she was now called upon to rule; but she went 
there, and, despite threats of force from the nuns and their 
men friends, and an open revolt on the part of the sisters, 
in a short time Teresa had won her way solely by strength 
and sweetness of character. For three years she governed 
there, observing her own rule, drafting off the nobler spirits 
to the reformed convents, but simply making the Encarnacion 
nuns keep their own rule as it stood. She felt often lonely, 
and to the burden of her office as prioress was added that of her 
enormous correspondence. As soon as she could she returned 
to superintend her own foundations, Like all such things, 
some prospered more than others. She was never cut off from 
her own family, whose affairs gave her more trouble than her 
convents, which every now and then began to be founded with 
some show and acclamations. Reports of her miracles and rever- 
ence for her charactcr occasionally peeped out, and the Reform 
movement spread to the monasteries. Now all the venom 
of party spirit was poured upon the movement. The friars 
would retaliate less wisely than Teresa. Meanwhile, Teresa 
had found a young priest after her own heart, a man whose 
history is a real romance well traced in the present volumes, 
which shows how, from the first moment of his being brought 
into contact with Teresa, she gauged his worth, and, whilst 
she gave him as priest an obedience never previously accorded 
by her, nor as a right ever demanded in the confessional, she 
guided and inspired him so long as she lived. It is sometimes 
very amusing to trace how the shrewd woman of sixty now 
begins to laugh quietly to herself, or in good security—say 
with Gracian or Fray Juan—at the eminent priests, and, if 
Gracian himself stands on his priestly dignity, when she has 
scolded him humorously, she gives way to him in a delightful 
fashion which just suggests that her Superior is only a clever 
young man. How carefully she warns him of every danger he 
will meet, whether with the women he inspects (she has not 
an exalted opinion of all the prioresses), or in the complex 
negotiations wherein his goodness and inability to suspect 
evil rendered him with all his brainsno match for men of less 





fine or pure character! Jealousy pursued him from the first 
moment of his entrance into the Order, from which he was 
expelled by Doria, his rival, almost immediately after the 
death of Teresa; after which he pleaded in Rome for 
redress :— 

“ The Carthusians, Discalces, Franciscans, Capuchins, shut their 
doors in his face; the Procurator of the Dominicans asked the 
Pope what crime his order had been guilty of, that it should be 
forced to receive a man who had been expelled from his own.” 
On his return voyage he was captured by pirates, and lived 
a captive Christian “in paganesse” for some years, was 
ransomed, his sentence was revoked, but chiefly in respect 
to Doria’s memory the Descalzos would not receive him, 
though the Calced Carmelites took him in with honour. He 
died eventually in 1614,—“the most human and lovable, 
as well as the most ill-fated of Teresa’s friars.” But he 
was one of the great joys of Teresa’s life, and other human 
interest was found in the love of children which she showed 
especially for the little niece who grew up under her wing. 
Her life had brightness in it for herself, and she tried to 
make it inspiring to others by her loving sympathy. Her 
journeys were always fatiguing under the circumstances; but, 
in spite of ill-health, she was always brave and cheerful, 
though she let herself record her fears and difficulties, with a 
kindly laugh at the too complimentary way in which her 
“children ” cast everything upon her. There was no lack of 
devotion amongst those who knew her personally. She had 
soon to meet grave charges of an atrocious character brought 
by her enemies, and by a decree purposely published in 
Madrid before she heard of it, she was ordered to desist from 
her work, to retire to a convent, and at the same time was 
denounced to the Inquisition. The charges were of course 
unfounded. Alluding to one which she could speak of, she 
remarks that she wishes it had been the worst said. She, how- 
ever, kept in the thick of the moral strife now raging :— 

“Directing every movement of the reform; how acutely 
she has grasped the situation; how she sweeps the whole field, 
and marshals and directs her forces with the intuitive insight of 
a general. Besides this, the central theme of her life, never for a 
moment does she relax her rigid surveillance over her convents.” 

It is in letters written at this time (1576-79), that so much 
of her nature comes out clearly in all its many-sidedness, its 
strength and courage, its acuteness and common-sense; her 
correspondence was of the most important matters with the 
greatest in the land. Things became moreand more difficult. 
Two of Teresa’s favourite friars were imprisoned and mal- 
treated, one being the great Fray Juan de la Cruz. 

* As for herself, the intimation that she was to be ordered to 
another convent, only elicits the dry remark, ‘ If it should be one 
of theirs (the Carmelites), what a much w rorse life they would give 
me than they did Fray Juan de la Cruz.’ 

All of a sudden the King spoke to the Papal Nuncio :— 

* T hear of the opposition the Calced Carmelites are making to 
the Descalzos, which may give rise to suspicion, inasmuch as it 
is against those who profess rigour and perfection. See that you 
favour virtue, for they tell me you are no friend of the Reform.” 
The tide turned. There were troubles, but the absolute 
danger was over. Once more Teresa was relieved from fear 
of the suppression of her work, and recommenced visiting her 
convents; finding much in which to rejoice, for the novices 
she had known had often grown up into capable and saintly 
women ; and finding also much to blame, for the Spanish nun 
is not at all by nature meeker than her brothers. Then came 
that which is always pathetic,—the feeling of the foundress 
that she had outlived her generation :— 

“<« Here I find leisure that I have longed for for years. ... 
And it is because there is no more memory of Teresa de Jesus 
than if she had never lived ;’” 
and again— 

«© All my plans fall to pieces.’ 
It was only for a moment. The busy life was not yet over. 
“She had, at sixty-seven, to fight as keenly as she had ever 
done twenty years earlier; ” and on her last journey, “indeed 
she is fall of trials of a thousand shapes.” She suffered keenly 
from the insubordination of her prioresses; they had now 
their own positions and their own ways. One never wished to 
see her again. 

‘‘Had it come to this, then, that after all these years her 
daughters openly defied her? She ate nothing that evening and 
lay awake all night.” 

From that time the end gradually came, hurried on by the 
distresses and starvation of the journey. She died in a 
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manner worthy of her life on October 4th, 1582; the passage 
she dwelt on most in her last hours being, “ Cor contritum et 
humiliatum, Deus, non despicies.” 

The extravagant honours paid to her body, the legendary 
accretions which were piled around her name, those have 
little interest. What, following the narrative of Mrs. Cun- 
ninghame Graham and others, we have briefly endeavoured 
to show is that there were— 

“Long intervals of obscure labours in which there is little to 

attract the shallow mind. Detail and more detail ; humble duties; 
care, often wearisome and sometimes sordid. One day witnessed 
the triumph which all men could see and wonder at, which forms 
the exterior and tangible part of her history; but labour, cares, 
sordid or otherwise, humble duties, formed her life.” 
Space fails us, or we should like to dwell on some of the 
delightful details of the book. One word must be given to 
the nun who escaped from her convent, and lived for twenty 
years disguised as a hermit in the desert. Discovered at 
length and sent for to Court, as a Saint, she caused the 
Bishop to lose his temper by bestowing on him her blessing. 
Incidentally also, we cannot fail to remark that the Spanish 
Church tried to preserve its national offices and temporal 
independence precisely as did England and France, and, 
moreover, that the unity of belief in the medieval com- 
munions, and the peaceableness of disposition between 
Christians conforming to the Church of Rome never exists 
outside books prepared for the non-student of history. 

But of Teresa? Her direct aims were often frustrated. 
Yet if lasting influence, the infusion of spiritual life into 
dead souls, and an undying name amongst the women of the 
Church, imply success, her earthly success was indeed great. 
But whatever were her temporary objects, here we have the 
story of a brave and good woman’s life, on a large scale 
showing what smaller souls may do. Best of all for our 
days, are her lessons on the thinking less of pain. Those who 
have borne most pain seem always to counsel patience most 
sweetly. “It seems to me,” says Santa Teresa, “that God 
helps those who for His Sake undertake great things, and 
that He never fails those who put their trust in Him.” 





MR. SWINBURNE’S “ ASTROPHEL.” * 
SOMETHING of the “extravagant verbosity” which a hostile 
statesman attributed to Mr. Gladstone’s oratory is certainly 
to be found in Mr. Swinburne’s verse. As time goes on, and 
volume succeeds volume, the disproportion between sound and 
sense seems to increase. If the sound is not quite so melodious 
as of old, if we look in vain for some of the finer metrical 
effects which took the world by storm in Atalanta in Calydon, 
yet it is still effective, sometimes almost overpowering; but 
the thought is less frequent. The poet has indeed something 
to say, but says it with such an abundance of expression, with 
such a rush of words, with such a wealth of rhymes and 
assonances, that the meaning becomes the least part of the 
poem. What there is, too, is mostly some large generality, 
something from the common stock of human _ thonght. 
“ Astrophel,” for instance, from which the volume takes its 
title, written “after reading Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia in 
the garden of an old English manor-house,” is the “non 
cum corpore magnae animae extinguuntur” of Tacitus’s 
eulogy on Agricola enlarged into some hundred-and-forty 
sonorous lines; ‘‘ A Nympholept ” is a passionate expression 
of Nature-worship. In the third poem, “ On the South Coast ” 
—strongly resembling, by the way, what may be found 
in an earlier volume—Mr. Swinburne gives utterance to his own 
special form of this worship, an enthusiasm for the sea; the 
fourth, “An Autumn Vision,” may be described as a variation 
on the same theme; and “ A Swimmer’s Dream” returns to 
it, yetagain. We have now got through more than a fourth of 
the volume, nearly seventy pages, one of which would almost 
suffice for an exhaustive analysis of what the poet has 
had to say; but to the variety, the force, the exuberant 
vitality of the language in which he has said it, it would be 
difficult to do justice. 

Here is a specimen of Mr. Swinburne’s verse, chosen for 
extract because it contains what it is not easy to find, some- 
thing distinctive :— 

“Strong as time, anl as faith sublime,—clothed round with 
shadows of hopes and fears, 


Nights and morrows, and joys and sorrows, alive with passion of 
prayers and tears,— 





* Astrophel, and other Poems. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1894, 





Stands the shrine that has seen decline cight hundred waxing 
and waning years. 

Tower set square to the storms of air and change of season that 
glooms and glows, 

Wall and roof of it tempest-proof, and equal ever to suns and 
snows, 

Bright with riches of radiant niches and pillars smooth as a 
straight stem grows. 

Aisle and nave that the whelming wave of time has whelmed not 
or touched or neared, 

Arch and vault without stain or fault, by hands of craftsmen we 
know not reared, 

Time beheld them, and time was quelled; and change passed by 
them as one that feared. 

Time that flies as a dream, and dies as dreams that die with the 
sleep they feed, 

Here alone ina garb of stone incarnate stands as a god indeed, 

Stern and fair, and of strength to bear all burdens mortal to 
man’s frail seed. 

Men and years are as leaves or tears that storm or sorrow is fain 
to shed : 

These go by as the winds that sigh, and none takes note of them 
quick or dead : 

Time, whose breath is their birth and death, folds here his pinions, 
and bows his head. 

Still the sun that beheld begun the work wrought here of un- 
wearied hands 

Sees, as then, though the Red King’s men held ruthless rule over 
lawless lands, 

Stand their massive design, impassive, pure and proud as a virgin 
stands. 

Statelier still as the years fulfil their count, subserving her sacred 
state, 

Grows the hoary grey church whose story silence utters and age 
makes great : 

Statelier seems it than shines in dreams the face unveiled of un- 
vanquished fate.” 

And then are two more pages which add nothing, as far as we 

can see, but reiteration of what has gone before. 


Now it can hardly be denied that this is, in one way, a 
masterpiece of expression. The English poverty of rhymes 
that is said to be a hindrance to free expression of thought 
does not seem to trouble Mr. Swinburne. Indeed he 
is too prodigal with them. We could wish that the 
perpetually recurring ring in the first half of the line 
were away. It wearies us. It produces something of 
the effect which is produced by the marked tunes which 
sometimes catch, as with a universal infection, the popular 
ear, and madden us with incessant reproduction from every 
street-corner. 

A happier effect, we think, is produced by another passage 
which we quote for the same reason that it is more distinctive 
than usual. Itis inscribed ZsPupov yiyavtos aipa:— 

“Wind beloved of earth and sky and sea beyond all winds that 
blow, 
Wind whose might in fight was England’s on her mightiest 
warrior day, 
South-west wind, whose breath for her was life, and fire to 
scourge her foe, 
Steel to smite and death to drive him down an unreturning 
way, 

Well-beloved and welcome, sounding all the clarions of the sky, 

Rolling all the marshalled waters toward the charge that 
storms the shore, 

We receive, acclaim, salute thee, we who live and dream and 

ie, 
As the mightiest mouth of song that ever spake acclaimed of 
ore. 

We that live as they that perish praise thee, lord of cloud and 

wave, 
Wind of winds, clothed on with darkness whence as lightning 
light comes forth, 

We that know thee strong to guard and smite, to scatter and 

to save, 
We to whom the south-west wind is dear as Athens held the 
north, 

He for her waged war as thou for us against all powers defiant, 

Fleets full-fraught with storm from Persia, laden deep with 
death from Spain : ’ 

Thee the giant god of song and battle hailed as god and giant, 

Yet not his but ours the land is whence thy praise should 
ring and rain.” 


There is a certain awkwardness in the change from the second 
to the third person in the twelfth line; besides that, the word 
“ south-west ” somewhat spoils the metre. But, on the whole, 
it is a fine invocation, and should take its place among the 
classical “ Praises of the Wind.” 

In “ Grace Darling,” whom Mr. Swinburne, a Northumbrian 
poet, praises as a Northumbrian heroine, we have an ambitious 
effort to describe a stormy sea. We cannot say that the verse 
strikes us as being equally successful with some of Mr, Clark 
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Russell’s prose, to name the most recent, and perhaps the most 
effective, of the English writers who have attempted this kind 
of description. Take, for instance, these four lines :— 
“Dark as death and white as snow the sea-swell scowls and 
shines, ’ 
Heaves and yearns and pants for prey, from ravening lip to 
lip, 
Strong in rage of rapturous anguish, lines on hurtling lines, 
Ranks on “charging rauks, that break and rend the battling 4 
ship.” 
Surely there is an incongruity in the two comparisons “ Dark 
as death and white as snow.” ‘“ Death” and “snow” do not 
admit of being thus contrasted. What would be said to 
“Dark as pitch and white as fear” ? And what is meant by 
the sea being “strong in rage of rapturous anguish”? “ Loch 
Torridon” is yet another sea-piece; only the sea is now in 
its gentlest mood. The poet and his companions, finding 
that Loch Maree “shone shelterless for strangers,” journey 
on in the darkness till they come upon the sea. The night is 
absolutely calm. “Not a whisper or lisp from the waters,” or, 
as the poet goes on to put it less intelligibly, “a passionless 
rapture of respite as soft as release.” Still the sea makes its 
presence known, as is expressed in a passage that seems to us 
not to end as well as it begins :— 
« And softer than dewfall, and kindlier than starlight, and keener | 
than wine, | 
Came round us the fragrance of waters, the life of the breath of | 
the brine. ; 
We saw not, we heard not, the face or the voice of the waters : 
we knew 
By the darkling delight of the wind as the sense of the sea in it 
gre Ww, 
By the puls e of the darkness about us enkindled and quickened, 
that here, 
Unseen and unheard of us, surely the go 
near.” 





ul we had faith in was 


On the whole, “ Loch Torridon” is the most successful, as it | t 


is the clearest and most definite picture in the book. 

Among the memorial poems, the most effective, we think, 
are those in which Mr. Swinburne pays a tribute of affection 
to his friend, Philip Bourke Marston. We hear in them that 
note of strong personal feeling which some of the famous 
dirges in literature lack,—which “ Kein ene for instance, has, 
but “ Lycidas” and “ Adonais” are without. A“ Threnody’ 
is eminent in this respect :— 

“ Watching here alone by the fire whereat last year 
Sat with me the friend that a week since yet was near, 
That a week has borne so far and hid so deep, 
Woe am I that I may not weep, 
May not yearn to behold him here. 
Shame were mine, and litile the love I bore him were, 
Now to mourn that better he fares than love may fare 
Which desires, and would not have indeed, its wil’, 
Would not love him so worse than ill, 
Would not clothe him again with care. 
Yet can love not chocse but remember, hearts but ache, 
yes but darken, only for one vain thought’s poor sake, 
For the thought that by this hearth’s now lonely side 
Two fast friends, on the day he died, 
Looked once more for his hand to take. 
Let thy soul forgive them, and pardon heal the sin, 
Though their hearts be heavy to think what then had been, 
The delight that never while they live may he— 
Love’s communion of speech with thee, 
Soul and speech with the soul therein.” 


These poems—they are no less than eleven in number—are 
not so much marred as some by extravagance of expression, 
as that, for instance, “On the Death of Richard Burton,” of 
whom we are told that he “rode life’s lists as a god might 
ride,” and that England sees in him— 
“A fame outshining her Raleigh’s fame, 
A light that lightens her loud sea’s rim.” 
The “loud sea’s rim” is surely a very curious phrase. Nor 
is it only in praise that the poet is extravagant. Witness the 
following :— 
“Priests and the soulless serfs of priests may swarm 
With vulturous acclamation, loud in lies, 
About his dust while yet his dust is warm 
Who mocked as sunlight mocks their base blind eyes, 
Their godless ghost of godhead, false and foul 
As fear his dam or hell his throne: but we, 
Scarce hearing, heed no carrion church-wolf's howl: 
The corpse be theirs to mock; the scul is free.” 


” 


Some of us think that Richard Burton’s vigorous pen was too 
often ill employed. The same has been occasionally said of 
Mr. Swinburne himself, and by men who were not “soulless 





THE AGED POOR IN ENGLAND AND WALES.* 
Mr. CHarwes Bootn’s latest work affords a further example 
of the zeal and discrimination already displayed by him in 
the treatment of social problem . Nor is the reticence of 
the author less remarkable than his industry. As a member 
of the Old Age Commission, i has rightly refused to fore- 
stall the conclusions of that body; but, when we bear in 
mind that his own inquiry was set on foot before the appoint- 
ment of that Commission, and has necessarily followed very 
different lines, the restraint involved in presenting merely 
the bare facts of the case, must have been considerable. The 
present volume is modestly defined as an attempt to make 
more possible and more profitable a study of the six hundred 
and forty-eight separate lessons in administration supplied 
by the condact of the Poor-] Unions of England and 
Wales. To facilitate this ee a fall index is given that 
enables immediate reference to be made to the essential par- 
ticulars. of every such institution. The book is divided into 


| four portions, of which Parts I. and II. are based upon official 
statistics contained— 


(a) in a return submitte = to Parliament in June, 1893, showing 
for each Union in England and Wales the — of persons 
(excluding lunatics and vi igrants) who received relief, indoor 
or outdoor, on January Ist, 1892, or at > tae during the 
twelve months ending at Lady-day of 

*(b) in the Local Government Beard Re 
Poor-law expenditure for the twelve 

, 1891: 
“(c) in the Census taken in 1891.” 

Bat the figures accumulated in the above records are, by the 

touch of a master hand, invested with deep significance for 

the specialist, and rendered attractive even to those without 

any exc eptional knowledge. Regarding the broad features of 


as to rating and 
nonths ending March 


| old-age pauperism, we are struck at the outset by the large 


extent of it disclosed in the official figures, the rate amounting 
o about 10 per cent. between sixty and sixty-five, 20 per cent. 
between sixty-five and seventy, 30 per cent. between seventy 
and seventy-five, and nearly 40 per cent. over seventy-five. 
Moreover, by eliminating the section of the ie ie that is 
raised so far above the need of parish relief as to yield a very 
small percentage of pauperism in old age, me Booth arrives 
at a computation that amongst the working ¢ and small 
aan the rate of pauperism for all over sixty-five is probably 
not less than 40 to 45 per cent. The anna of the evil is 
indeed sufficient to startle those who are wont to treat the 
subject in a spirit of easy optimism; and though the pages 
before us are written in a sober and even a scientific 
vein, yet they affect the mind with a feeling of sadness 
that at times almost reaches despair. Not only does the 
amount of old-age pauperism arrest our attention, but 
also the strange vagaries that it displays in different loca- 
lities under apparently similar conditions. Given through- 
out a group of Unions, uniformity as regards administra- 
tion, density of population, and industrial surroundings, 
one might expect to get a fairly stable rate of general, 
no less than of aged, poverty. But this expectation is not 
borne out by results, the variations in the groups being 
extraordinary, nor can we discover any trustworthy test to 
explain these divergencies. We are, in fact, constrained to 
fall back upon “ general causes” and to say that, “on the 
whole, people are poor because they are old, and poorer in some 
places than in others because the whole community there is 
less prosperous.” Nor is there a less surprising difference in 
the numbers of the aged, apart from the question of poverty. 
For example, Bristol heads the list with 480 per 10,000 popula- 
tion, London has 397, whilst Manchester has 288, and Leeds 
only 277, the number increasing steadily in passing from 
northern to southern districts. The milder air of the South 
would doubtless account for the large proportion of aged 
persons found there, but their numbers appear to have little 
relation to the degree of pauperism amongst them, nor does the 
method in which relief is bestowed affect the proportion of aged 
paupers. One lesson, indeed, is clearly enforced by the figures 
before us,—that there should be no bard-and-fast line in Poor- 
law administration. They sound the knell of red-tape. No 
policy can claim to be definitely superior to the others 
in regard to the treatment of the old, but each must be 
shaped in accordance with the varying conditions of the 
district. The respective champions of outdoor and indoor 
relief will derive but cold comfort from this book. Of the 
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two, Mr. Booth leans somewhat in favour of the outdoor 
system, saying that though it does not follow that out-relief, 
even under the most suitable conditions, is the best way of 
relieving the aged, yet it does appear, as regards the old, to 
be “the least unsuccessful portion of the present Poor-law 
Relief.” We note that no reference is made to the allegation 
put forward by some authorities that out-relief acts injuriously 
on family life, breaking up the household and causing the 
sons to leave the neighbourhood in order that their parents 
may successfully apply for such relief. Probably the objec- 
tion is considered fanciful and not sustained by evidence. 

In Part III. the Unions are studied individually, or by sample, 
from information supplied chiefly, though not exclusively, 
by the clergy; and the employment awaitable for the old, 
their average earnings, and means of support, are considered. 
Part IV. treats of old age in villages, the village being now 
taken asthe centre of interest instead of the Union, and 
embodies returns from 262 parishes in all parts of England 
and Wales. The topics discussed in these sections are of para- 
mount interest; they are alsofull of sadness. In almost every 
aspect, rural, as compared with urban, life is shown to possess 
a distinct advantage for the aged. In the country poverty is 
less acute and most easily relieved ; work is more plentiful, and 
strength best sustained; rent is lower; neighbours less churlish; 
and children are able to give more effective help. But as re- 
gards present maintenance on past savings, town and country 
alike, for the most part, fail lamentably, a sufficient provision 
for old age being rarely found except in certain Northern 
districts, such as Darlington, Halifax, and Rochdale. In this 
latter town over £900,000 was invested in banks, co-operative 
stores, building societies, &c., by working people in 1892. 
Sedburgh and Skipton, again, maintain the reputation of the 
Northerner for shrewdness, whilst the Fell-side parishes of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland exhibit the same thrifty 
characteristics. Doubtless the practice of saving is much 
hampered by the rottenness of many clubs formed to promote 
it, and we can imagine no more useful work for a philan- 
thropist of adequate leisure and business capacity, than an 
attempt to reconstitute old-age benefit societies on a sound 
financial basis. To what extent the system of out-relief re- 
moves the incentive for developing friendly organisations is a 
further question; but this consideration, together with the 
influences exerted by locality and racial peculiarities, are 
possibly deemed to be of too speculative a nature for the 
scope of this book. 

Perhaps the most depressing conclusion arrived at by a 
perusal of these pages is, that every improvement in the 
industrial condition of the wage-earner must tell directly 
against, and only indirectly in favour of, the old. The 
indirect benefit will be found in the generally improved con- 
dition of the people due to higher wages and lower prices; 
the direct loss in the increased stress and strain of working 
life. That this is so,a moment’s consideration will show. 
Take the case of an employer who, under more rigorous 
factory supervision, has to lay out capital in sanitation and 
provision against accident. Or consider the contractor who, 
by virtue of a fair-wage clause with a County Council, binds 
himself to pay trades-union rates. How will he recoup him- 
self for the outlay? Clearly by securing the most efficient 
workmen for his money, and by dismissing those elderly 
men whom kindly feelings had hitherto induced him to 
retain. Benevolence will, in fact, be out of place in business. 
Shorter hours, again, will extinguish the aged worker. The 
personal factor will become day by day more important, and 
the employé who lags behind in the race will go to the wall. 
The abolition of domestic workshops or of cellar bakehouses 
will tell with like effect. The factory will take their place, 
and work in a factory is always conducted at a higher strain 
on nerve and muscle than in a private establishment. Even 
now, in the large baking companies that prevail in North 
London, evidence proves that no man over forty can stand the 
racket; and this is only one instance of an industry where 
existing conditions have driven out all but the strongest and 
most rapid workers. Moreover, machinery of various kinds 
will still further lessen the old man’s chances of employment. 
Look at it, indeed, as we may, the future lot of the aged 
presents features that may well daunt the stoutest heart. It 
is at least a consolation to feel that Mr. Booth’s penetrating 
research will enable him and his fellow commissioners to enter 
upon their labours with an adequate knowledge of the 
difficulties that confront them. 





CATHERINE FURZE.* 

In Mark Rutherford’s earlier works, the author seems to 
be his own subject, and more or less consciously sets before 
his readers the struggle of a soul in an anguish of doubt 
and difficulty. In Catherine Furze the artist is more 
evident, and the judgment passed upon human life is 
calmer and less personal. In each work, however, the 
scene is kept within the limits of the provincial town. But 
if provincial life seems unexalting to the observer, it is 
vividly real to those who live it, and the very narrowness 
of the horizon intensifies the human joys and sorrows within 
it. It is such elements as these that furnish the interest of 
Catherine Furze, and a difficult problem that might make 
shipwreck of any life is treated with both force and delicacy. 
Catherine is the daughter of an ironmonger in a well-to-do 
Midland town; and there is much pathos in the faithful 
picture of the apparently unvarying smallness of aim and 
imagination which is to be found in that particular stratum 
of life. In Catherine herself there is a revolt, both of 
thought and speech; but it is of the kind that represses itself 
and works inwardly. Whereas a wilder nature might have 
broken away from all restraint, Catherine has a power of 
endurance that comes very near to being genuine nobility of 
soul. In Eastshorpe the lines are rigid and the barriers 
firm. The aim and effort of her mother was to rise a few 
inches in the social scale. So usual is this desire, that it is 
difficult to imagine how such a commonplace position can be 
anything but weariness to read about. But the quiet intensity 
of the reality carries us forward by main force. If there is no 
romance in Mrs. Farze’s struggles and Mr. Furze’s weak re- 
sistance after all, they are in their nature the mainsprings 
of action. Progressive desire rules the world, and the Furzes 
are only fulfilling their natural law in their little circle at 
Eastshorpe. Then follow the inevitable consequences—the 
ever-eluding attainment and the merciless chastisement for 
false steps taken in the pursuit. The honest sow’s ear of 
Furze bafiles all his wife’s efforts to make it a silk purse. 
Refinement combined with want of education makes a sorry 
mixture, as far as happiness is concerned. Furze’s shirt- 
sleeves are always asserting themselves, and his gift for say- 
ing the wrong thing never fails him. The resistance of 
Catherine to her mother’s views is more decided. She will 
not aim at what she knows to be worthless, and openly, and 
even defiantly, prefers her humble but faithful farmer friends 
to all the ladies of brewers or doctors who may please to call 
for a subscription toa local charity. But all this is only the 
setting to the real romance. To hold her own in the higher 
circles of Eastshorpe society Mrs. Furze realises that 
Catherine is inadequately equipped, and she is sent to the 
boarding-school of the neighbourhood, kept by the representa- 
tive of local refinement and conventionality. Here for the 
first time Catherine comes under the influence of a mind that 
commands her own. Brought up as a Dissenter in a small 
provincial town, she has had little or no chance of encourage- 
ment in any breadth of reading, but under the protecting wing 
of the Miss Ponsonbys she makes friends with Mr. Carden, 
the vicar of the parish, and his wife, and so enters into a 
wholly different circle of ideas. 

The character of Mr. Carden constitutes one of the main 
interests of the story, and is summed up by the old- 
fashioned doctor with acute common-sense. ‘A remarkable 
man in many ways, and yet nota manI much admire. He 
thinks a good deal, and when Iam in company with him I am 
unaccountably stimulated, but his thinking is not directed 
upon life.” His difficulties...... “are to a great extent 
artificial, and all the time spent upon them is so much with- 
drawn from the others which are real. He goes out into the 
fields reading endless books containing records of persons in 
various situations. He is not like any of those persons, and 
he never will be in any one of those situations...... I have 
known Carden do very curious things at times. I do not 
believe for one moment he thought he was doing wrong, 
but nevertheless, if any other man had done them, I 
should have had nothing more to say to him.” Such 
a character coming in contact with the repressed nature 
of Catherine could not fail to be as spark to tinder. All the 
intellectual force which underlaid the poverty of expression 
in her life blossomed at once in the genial atmosphere of 

* Catherine Furze. By Mark Rutherford. Edited by his Friend, Reuben 
Shapeott. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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Carden’s literary speculations. With delicate and uncon- 
scious flattery, he drew out her opinions and developed her 
ideas. Married to a clever but somewhat uncongenial wife, 
he found in Catherine both an apt pupil and an interesting 
study. The situation is a simple one, but all the more 
dangerous as the motives are good, and the intellectual gain 
tends to conceal for some time in what direction matters 
are going. Under the circumstances, it is impossible for 
Catherine to withdraw herself from his company. The 
gradual growth of his influence is well drawn; and though 
Catherine’s upright simplicity never wavers, we are made to 
feel that the contest is an unequal one for Catherine. Her 
emotions are keener as well as more unselfish; and her life, 
apart from his sympathies, is dry and insipid. No doubt all 
this is far from being original,—indeed, when considered 
carefully, the cleverness and reality of the work lies in the 
treatment of the commonplaces of life; and this is the case 
with all the works of “Mark Rutherford.” The minor 
characters of the book are fully as well drawn as the prin- 
cipal ones. The side-plot of Tom Catchpole is skilfully if 


somewhat melodramatically worked in, and gives rise to the | 


wholly imaginative theories of Mrs. Furze which work such 
dire consequences. Good material of all kinds abounds in 
the book, and though it will never be a popular novel, it is 
full of the study of human nature. 





REMBRANDT.* 
WHEN the magnificent dream of painting was complete in 


Venetian palaces, the art went two ways,—to a court in Spain | 


and to a middle-class dwelling among the Dutch. The genius 
of Velasquez received it at Madrid, the genius of Rembrandt 
at Amsterdam; and in these two minds, intensified and 


expanded in two directions, but narrowed in its scope, it | 


took the divergent paths along which it has travelled since. 
With Velasquez, light became a courtier, a proud and grave 
master of ceremonies, marshalling the images of princes in 
the colour arabesque of their robes and in a key of silver. 
With Rembrandt, light became a dreamer, exalting a bourgeois 
subject by the sheer quality of vision,—a vision of golden 
light and mysterious shadow. To attain this effect, he nar- 
rowed the colour-range of his masters, rejecting the colder 
tints, and selecting those that were allied to the warm light 
in which everything was to be bathed, and he reduced the 
general tone so that light, and its action when it struck in 
and explored a face or a prospect, should draw and absorb the 
eye. 

Under this emotional use of light, the statistical prose of 
Dutch painting was transformed. The portrait assumed more 
than a personal and historical significance in the transcendent 
poetry of its illumination. The group of doctors delineated 
in stiff and impartial record round a corpse, was overlaid in 
Rembrandt’s second and great Anatomy Lesson, now a frag- 
ment, by the awful suggestion of the scene, in which the 
corpse becomes protagonist. The train band, anxious to be 
rendered as personages are now rendered in a picture of a 
Royal wedding, found their personal vanities neglected and 
bewildered by the creation of a tumultuous scene of banners, 
alarms, and shadows. A poet like this could not, of course, 
remain popular. As his personal vision became more and 
more pronounced, it was more and more disliked. He died 
broken and poor. The grandson of his brother-in-law tells 
us that a short time before the date of his writing (the book 
was published in 1702) a portrait by Rembrandt could be 
bought for sixpence. And so quickly did the fashion turn 
against him that a painter of the next generation, Lairesse, 
who “had inclined for a time to this style of painting,” 
expresses thus the contemporary view :— 

“Tn his efforts to attain a mellow manner, Rembrandt merely 

achieved an effect of rottenness. The vulgar and prosaic aspects 
of a subject were the only ones he was capable of noting, and 
with his red and yellow tones, he set the fatal example of shadows, 
so hot that they seem aglow, and colours which appear to lie like 
liquid mud on the canvas.” 
Rembrandt, he concedes, “was in intensity of colour no 
whit inferior to Titian, while the vigour and sincerity of his 
art preserve it from utter worthlessness.” Thus patron- 
isingly does foolish intelligence ever treat the contemporary 
master. 





* Rembrandt : his Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emile Michel. From the 
French by Florence Simmonds. Edited by Frederick Wedmore. With 67 Full- 
Page Plates and 250 Text Illustrations. 2 vols, London: William Heinemann, 


94, 


The sumptuous volumes before us are a monument of admi- 
rationand devotion. In the work of a master of Rembrandt’s 
calibre, as more eminently in the cause of a Shakespeare, there 
is room for many kinds of study, and the patient industry that 
collects the facts of a painter’s life, unravels the conflicting 
evidence of documents, unearths legal notices, and exposes 
fictions, is not to be despised. It is as a summary of the 





labours of painstaking investigators of this type that M. 
Michel’s work is chiefly valuable. We have here, in a con- 
| tinuous narrative form, the results of such labours, to which 
M. Michel has himself contributed. It is true that in his 
| handling of this material with a view to constructing the 
| figure and character of the master, M. Michel is apt to rouse 
| a certain impatience by the length at which he sets out his 
| ideas, the undue importance he attaches to speculations based 
| on small facts, and also by the rather commonplace quality 
| of the mind he applies to the facts. The same thing comes 


out in his comments on pictures. But it is unusual to find 
| the accurate historian doubled with the imaginative artist. 
| Amore serious question arises when the author enters on 
| connoisseurship and deals with the authenticity and the 
| dating of the works ascribed to the master. On this ground 
| too he displays praiseworthy thoroughness, having made it 
| his business to study personally most of the works he refers 
| to. But it cannot be said that his judgment inspires respect. 

There are studies included among the illustrations and ac- 

cepted as Rembrandt’s, that would do little credit to a girl at 
| a life-school. Among the etchings too there are many in whose 
| design Rembrandt may have had a hand, but whose drawing 
| and execution are manifestly not his. The same applies to 
| the pictures. One instance may suffice. The Ephraim Bonus, 
| reproduced in Vol. I., p. 85, is a plate that fetches large sums, 
| but a glance at the drawing of the arm, the treatment 


| of the folds of the sleeve, of the balustrade, of the background, 
makes it hard to think that Rembrandt had any share in it. 
It may be dangerous to argue against the possibility of a 
feeble or careless piece of workmanship coming from a man 
whose best work is incomparably good; but one expects 
from a writer who treats the question of attribution at least 
a consciousness of what is glaringly different in a master’s 
work from the things that attest him a master. The extreme 
critics, who admit nothing that is not masterly, would doubt- 
less condemn three-fourths of the illustrations in the book, 
assigning them to pupils, imitators, or forgers; but, short of 
so trenchant a judgment, it is well to caution the student 
against M. Michel’s docile acceptance of traditional attribu- 
tion. He does not strike one as a very competent judge. Mr. 
Wedmore, as editor, points out in a preface what changes 
have been made in issuing the English edition. A certain 
number of the illustrations have been dropped, and others 
added; and a few corrections have been made in the text and 
appendix. The editor’s critical contributions are the curious 
remark in the preface that it is in his etchings that “the art 
of Rembrandt found, after all, its amplest and most exquisite 
expression,”—a view he has also expressed about Mr. Whistler, 
—and a few notes like that on p. 317, where, on the subject of 
The Mill, he announces that “in composition it is, however, 
without the balance of a picture. Its reputation is perhaps 
by this time on the wane.” 

With all the drawbacks we have felt bound to notice, the 
book remains a most desirable one for students to possess, 
both as a storehouse of information and still more as a gallery 
of reproductions. The translation is well done, and the cata- 
logues of pictures, etchings, and drawings at the end add 
enormously to the value of the book as a work of reference. 
The printing of some of the illustrations compares badly with 
that of the original French edition, but it is wonderful enough 
to get so much for the money, and the tasteful binding and 
get-up of the volumes reflect credit on their publishers. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


In the Natural History of Plants, by Kerner and Oliver, now 
being published by Messrs. Blackie and Son in half-crown monthly 
parts, we have natural science made beautiful if not exactly 
made easy. The writing is bright and lucid; the illustrations, 
both plain and coloured, are numerous and admirable; and the 
type is a delight to the eye. Among the subjects treated in the 
second part which is now before us, are broom-rapes, balanophores 
and rafflesiacee, bacteria and fungi; relations of saphrophytes to 
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their nutrient substratum; and plants with traps and pitfalls to 
ensnare animals. Of these last there are about five hundred, and 
the devices with which they are furnished—one is almost tempted 
to say which they use—for the purpose of catching animals, 
whether winged or wingless, for their own nutriment, are 
marvellous. What a pitiless siren for example is the cephalotus 
follicularis with its bright colours and its half-open tankards full 
of liquid into which ants or other hasty pleasure-seekers fall. 
Every creature that wishes to save itself from a cephalotus pitcher, 
has three obstacles to overcome, even if it escapes drowning: 
“ First, a circular ridge projecting inside the pitcher; secondly, 
a bit of wall thickly covered with little papille, sharp, ridged, 
and pointed downward, the whole being comparable to a flax- 
comb; and lastly, on the involute rim round the mouth of the 
pitcher, another fringe, composed of hooked, decurved spines, 
which bristle like an impenetrable row of bayonets in front of 
such animals as may have surmounted the other difficulties.” 
The Natural History of Plants is written in so cleara style that 
a fairly intelligent layman ought to have no special difficulty in 
understanding the most of it. 

The Roman Catholicism which is, of course, the dominating 
feature of the Month, is quite up to date. Matters of general 
historico-ecclesiastical interest are adequately treated in the new 
number,—in such papers as Mr. Nathaniel Hone’s “ Documents of 
the Apostolic Chancery.” But present-day controversy is not for- 
gotten. Thus, the Rev. Sydney Smith gives, under the title of 
“The Primitive Church and the See of Peter,” a bright and 
argumentative contribution to the controversy between Father 
Rivington on the one side, and Canon Bright, Mr. Puller, 
and other Anglican writers, on the other. Still fresher, 
besides being of more general interest, is the editor’s “ The Muse 
of Evolution,” asking not altogether irrelevantly, “ Why should 
we brand Nero or Domitian with a mask of infamy because they 
wallowed in human blood?” since ‘‘on evolutionary principles 
they were but the product of their circumstances as much as 
Socrates or Miss Nightingale;” and he proceeds to analyse 
mercilessly the poetry of Mr. Grant Allen, and of another bard 
of evolution who says such things as,— 

**No cynosure are we of orbs that whirl 
The rhythmic me asure of the eosmic hymu! 


No hub are we of heaver ternal swirl ! 
But ‘ unconsidered’ trifles on the rim.” 








fl 
Among other papers of more than merely sectarian interest are 
“Croxden Abbey,” “Great Sea Mammals,’ and “Consecrated 
Deaconesses,” the last giving an account of a visit to the Car- 
thusian Convent of Nétre-Dame-du-Gard. 

There is plenty of shrewd sense, and perhaps a superabundance 
of good epigram, in Mr. Price Collier’s “ Home Life: English and 
American.” which is one of the most readable papers of an excel- 
lent number of the Forum. It starts with the doctrine that “in 
England the domestic establishment is carried on with a prime 
view to the comfort of the man; in America the establishment is 
carried on with a prime view to the comfort of the woman.” 
“ Business,” it seems, is everything on the other side of the 
Atlantic; whereas here, and in spite of intense competition, it is 
varied with recreations and hobbies. These are, however, all 
meant to make men, including public men, more “ fit” for this 
life of strenuosity. The paper is an interesting one, although the 
theory in it is perhaps pushed too far. “Is Faith in a Future 
Life Declining ?” is the title of a rather disappointing, because 
ultra-sentimental, paper by the author of “ Gates Ajar.” ‘The 
Stability of the House of Lords,” by a writer whose name, “J 
Castell Hopkins,” is new to us, is perhaps the only other article 
of a strictly non-American character in the Forum that is 
deserving of notice; it is readable, but rather slight. ‘A Year 
of Democratic Administration,” and the question of State aid, 
have two and three papers respectively devoted to them. 

The most notable, if not also the most convincing, of the 
contents of the new number of the Idler is “Some Literary 
Critics,” giving in a condensed form the results of a series of 
interviews with certain English reviewers, including Mr. Theo- 
dore Watts, Mr. H. D. Traill, and Professor Dowden. Mr. 
Watts places great stress upon the novel of the present and of 
the future, saying among other things, “the two men of my ac- 
quaintance more learned than all others in the contemporary 
novel have been the late Lord Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne.” 
Mr. Conan Doyle contributes a pleasant story of the old-fashioned 
kind, styled “ Sweethearts ;” in “ A Going Concern,” the biter of 
the highway is bit with grim but quiet humour. There are 
some excellent—and profusely iilustrated—papers, including 
“ Glimpses of Gull Life,” and “ Girton College.” Altogether, this 
is one of the best numbers of the Idler that we have seen; the 
humour on which mainly it depends is not too strained, that is 
to say, it is not too New—in the fashionable sense. 


Tux ILLUSTRATED Macazines.—A review of the recent numbers 





of the English illustrated monthlies, reveals certain changes, 
The Portfolio, as already announced, has altered its form, and has 
given up competing with the three other magazines, that combine 
anumber of articles on art, old and new, with a chronicle of 
events. In place of this a separate treatise in 8vo size is issued 
each month, dealing with a single subject. The recent numbers 
have dealt with Bastien Lepage (Miss Cartwright), Frederick 
Walker (Mr. Claude Phillips), and Rossetti (Mr. F. J. Stephens). 
The last treatise is one testimony more to the extraordinary 
fascination exercised by Rossetti on the imagination of 
his time; a fascination that writer after writer attempts to 
grapple with, going over what is now familiar ground in the 
events and c:rcumstances of the life. Mr. Stephens, of course, 
has a more intimate knowledge of the facts than most 
men, seeing that he was a member of the P. R. B. Some 
of the illustrations are new and extremely beautiful. Of the 
three other periodicals of the same type, the Magazine of Art and 
the Studio have raised their price slightly, thus coming nearly 
level with the Art Journal; and at the same time have added 
new features in the form of plates and lHthographs. All these 
periodicals play a difficult part in their attempt to give for a 
small price illustrations and text that will please the multitude 
and pay, and at the same time an occasional article or repro. 
duction that is interesting to artists. Both the Art Journal and 
the Magazine of Art have in recent numbers contained notices 
with reproductions of collections of paintings. Mr. Robert 
Walker, for the former, has dealt with private collections in the 
West of Scotland. Mr. Armstrong, for the latter, has described 
the pictures which Mr. Heury Tate proposes to give to the 
nation. More interesting to scholars are articles of another 
type, such as Mr. Claude Phillips’ notice of the collection of old 
Italian pictures at the New Gallery. Articles like this mark 
the rise of an interest in questions of connoisseurship, and the leader 
of that branch of study, Dr. Richter, contributed to the Art Journal 
a short notice of the same exhibition, and has now begun a series 
discussing the attribution of paintings to Italian Masters in the 
National Gallery. In the June number he deals with the Virgin 
and Child and St. John of Leonardo da Vinci, arguing that 
it is a school copy of the Vierge aux Rochers of the Louvre, and 
supporting his thesis by documentary and internal evidence. 
The Studio takes a more special line, addressing itselt to those 
who practise the decorative arts, but including notices and 
occasional reproductions of modern painting and sculpture. In 
its new series of lithographs, one by Mr. Whistler has been 
included, and its illustrated articles on the technique of that art» 
and of many others, do good service to the student and amateur. 
The May number includes an interesting article on Japanese 
sketches from Nature, by Mr. F. Dillon. The English Illus- 
trated has ceased to be associated with the artists of the 
decorative revival, and is now of the type of the Strand 
Magazine, with journalistic sketches and illustrations. The 
three chief American illustrated monthlies, the Century, Harper, 
and Scribner, continue to supply an extraordinary mixture of 
topics and illustrations. Stories, archeological and scientific 
articles, history, criticism of the arts, travel, &., make up the 
numbers, and the illustrations range from admirable wood- 
engravings after great pictures, or reproductions of sketches by 
living artists, to ordinary journalistic illustration and photo- 
graphic documents. In the Century, Mr. Timothy Cole has turned 
from reproducing Italian pictures, and is now engaged in a series 
of Dutch. A modern artist is well illustrated in the June 
number,—viz., M. Boutet de Monvel, some of whose drawings 
and paintings have been seen at English exhibitions, but whose 
designs for children’s books, somewhat in the manner of Mr. 
Crane and Miss Greenaway, are not so familiar. The April 
number of Harper was made interesting by Mr. Abbey’s re- 
sumption of his Shakespearian series,—this time the Winler’s 
Tale. In Scrijner, Mr. Hamerton is month by month giving 
examples of contemporary art. In January, Manet’s “ Le Fifre” 
was reproduced to illustrate a reference to that artist. In 
February appeared a richly illustrated notice of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones by Mr. Monkhouse. An article, illustrated by photo- 
graphs, on “The Devils of Notre Dame,” by Mr. T. A. Cook, 
supplements Mr. Pennell’s drawings of the same grotesques, 
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Amherst (Lord), Rulers of India, cr S¥0 ......s+6.+48 aavasend (Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 
Bell (M. T.), Poems, cr 8vo pe ...(Leadenhall Press) 5/0 
Braddon (Miss), Thou art the Man, 3 vols. cr 8vo re 

Chatelain (H.), Folk-Tales of Angola, SVO ....csccseserees 
Dickson (W. E.), Fifty Years of Church Music, cr 8vo ( 2 
Dixon (C ), Nests and Eggs of British Birds, roy 8vo .....(Chapman & Hall) 15/0 
Dostoievsky (F.), Poor Folk, translated by L. Milman, cr 8vo (E. Mathews) 3/6 
Fallow (T. M.), The Cathedral Churches cf Ir. land, 8v0 .......00... (Bemrose) 2/6 
Foster (C. Le N.), Text-Book of Ore and Stone Mining, 8r0... +++ (Griffin) 34/0 
Gale (N.), A June Romance, 12mo ‘ (White) 2/6 
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Gunter (A. C.), King’s Stockbruker, Cr 870 ccessrcsesesseecsrentreeseeees (Routledge) 2/0 
Harper (C. G. ). Drawing for Reproduction Processes, Sv0 ‘(Chapman & Hall) 7/6 
Hepworth (G. H.), They met in Heaven, cr BVO ..ccosssescsceeeee (Cassell & Oo.) 2/6 
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Maclachlan (T. B.), William Blacklock, Jour rnulist, Cy” eee (Oliphant) 3/6 
Macpherzon (J.), Life and Letters of, by B. Saunders, 8vo ...(Sonnenschein) 7,6 
Milne (F, A.), Ecclesiology, 870...sscccecceccsseetsrensseereeesnceseceseteeteeeces (EK. Stock) 7 6 
M. Talli Ciceron‘s. pro. L. Murena, &c., by J. H. Freese, 12mo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Fetton-Bethune (P ), Bachelor to the Res 3CUC, CF BVO ....00.008 «...(Remington) 3, 6 
Pa ivy (F. W.), Phys‘olozy of the Carbohydrates, roy 8V0.....+..++0 (Churchill) 10/6 

Cl dren, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
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ENGLISH SILKS. 


LIBERTY & CO.’S These Silks are woven on British Looms 


excl lusively for Liberty and Co., and embrace 
ENGLI : A KS most recent, beautiful, and delicate 


a signs and colourin: 28. 
ARE INEXPENSIVE, 





PINE BROCADE, 
DUZABLE, axp GRACEFUL -~ Evening Dresses, Tea-Gowns, and Blo 
? : : ll-Silk Fabric, in a variety of original 
es sil Perea ra inating coloarings, Price 33. 3d. per 
EARLY SUMMER DRESSE3. | yard, g2in, wide. 
Patterns post-free. Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY and ; Oe Regent awenh Lenton, W. 


oO s X. & &. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SPECTACLE S$. 


Mz. Browning's Improved Method of suiting the sight with 
Spectacles, either personally or by correspondence. 

Residents in the country who have experienced difficulty in 
/btaining spectacles to suit them, should write for full particu- 
lars, with testimonials, which will be sent post-free by 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 















| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 

| Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 

CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconie Zilliard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Cros quet + Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


¢ YDROPATEY, 
SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. | 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 








NVE NG NAT ATCH i GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


D it’s W TCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All W = gs and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Mannfac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 
| DENT and CoO. 
gl Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


{FIRE.) 683 Threadneedle Street, London, EC, FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


_Sum Insured in 1893 .. £395,854,440. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
3 COLOU RS. —The ONE HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEX, 5 PA.L MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, ls.; Cata- 
lozue, 1s,—ALF RED D. FRIP?P, K.W.8., Secretary. 


RIENNIAL H AN DEL FESTIVAL, 1894.—CHOIR 
and ORCHES kA. FOUR THOUSAND PERFORMERS. Organist, 
Mr. Walter W. Hrdze cx. Conductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS.—T he 
OFFICES at the CR > * Pi ALACE for the SALE of TICKETS; and 
also at Noveilo, '.we C».’s, 1 Berners Street, and 80 and 81 Que en 
Street, Cher » Ni we OPEN DAILY, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Pians 
and prices of s ,and full programmes for each day (including the 
Grand General = bear-al on Friday, June 22), will be sent post-free on 
application to + Mane ager, Cry stal Palace. 


DENT 


TRADE-MARE. 































CHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly High-Class Teaching, 
b employing the b:-! iscdern methods of instruction. Detached house, 
situated 600 ft. above ‘he sc», in an extremely open and healthy locality on the 
south-west slope of Dirtmo r; good drainage; large garden and tennis-court. 
R ference kindly penmtted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal, Newnham College, 
Cambridge, and othe s.—Fcr Prospc:us, apply, Miss HKATH, Farzecroft, 
Ye.verton R.S.0., 8. Devon. 


RANCE—V:ithA LOUISE, LIMOGES.—Mdlle. 
CHABRUL, Dp omeée of the Sorbonne (Paris), daughter of University 
Professor, RECEIVE. »#AUGHTARS of GENTLEMEN to learn French and 
acompli hment:. Very hea thy town ; beautifully situated. School of Art; 
Academy where |: eture: m y be attenced. Highest French and English refer. 
cnce3.—Madlle, CHABROL wil bo in ENGLAND in the HOLIDAYS, 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be held in JULY. 

Applications should be male now to the 


HEAD-MASTER. 





















( XFORD U NIVERSITY EXTENS ION. —SUMMER 
MEETING, 1891.—Part I., July 27 , August 8th— 
August 2fth. (1.) Lectures on the 17 ner, Mr. Walter 


Pater, tir F. Pollock, Bart., phy } 5 Pa ze stepl uns, Mr, D. G, 
Ritchie, Dr. Russell Keynolds, F. r Te irner, , Dr. Mee, Dr. F siatalem, 
; yn, Mr. W. H. Shavy, Mr. Mac 
. Dr. Bailey, &c. (2.) Lectures 
Sir Ww. R. Anson, Bart., Sir George 
la?, Mr. W. M. Acworth, Mr. L. L. Price, 
- es Richardson, &. (3.) Cours3s on 
., &% 3 on Physiography, by Mr. A. W. 
thropology, by Mr. H. Balfour; on 
av, by Dr. ison; andon Hygiene, 
yy Captain Abne an C.B., F.R.S., and 
e2tures, (a) on luc ation, by Mr. H. 
or R Jena, &c.; (b) on Greek Language and 
nat a 








on the Life ard Durie 
Ches re} KC B., M.P., 
Mr. E. Mallet, Mr. M. FE. 
Ge — ey, by Professor A. 
Clayden, and Mr. O:rus 
Chemistry, by Mr. J. E. 

by Dr. Waa fe, Other Scier 
Professor Poulton, F.R. 








Courthope Bowen, Profe 

Litera‘ure, by Mr. A. sidzwick, M &e.; (c) on Economics, by 
Dr. Devine, Mr. J. A Hobzon, Mr. | » &e. 3 (a) Oxford, by Mr. Wells. 
(5.) Pianoforte ane d Organ Recitals, by ¥ es, Dr. or, and Dr. 
Roberts. Special Pe -rformance Z ets for either 
part £1; for the whole ] " for special classes. 
Programme 7d. soe e. For Part I., the ticl <ets are 2 L:m‘ted to 1.000; for Part 
II., to 600.—Address, the SEC RE TARY , University Extension Offi:e, Eximina- 
tion Schools, Oxford. 


KING EDWARD the SIXTH'’S SCHOOL, 
AN BIRMINGHAM. 


School being about to APP OINT Ta HEAD- MASTER 

ré ) Aston, Gentlemen 
ed to send in their Appl cas 
‘y, on or before July lith 
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i Kinzdom. 
23 in September next. 
pplic sation to the SECRETARY, 


u1ar UK 1 
Candidates must be G aauate 
The He:d Master will be required 
Further particulars miy be 
King Edward’s Sch ol, New Street, Birminghau 
Birmiugham, June 8th, 1894. 









ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894—Two 
of £39, one of £50, une of £10. Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars ap ply to the Rev. the W ARDE N, Radley College, Abingdon, 


:GE.- — SCHOLARSHIP 
lath: ua of £87, Four of £59, Four 
ot £50 per annum, One at "least will be srved to Candidates for the Army Olass. 
Council Nomin: ations of £15 per annum will be awarded to Boys who do well, 
but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- MASTER 
or SECRETARY. 
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ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 

Rey. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibiti ons to the Universities. —ENT RANOE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS: At least TEN will be awarded, from £55 to £10, by Examination on 
JULY 25th. 











OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Principal: Miss D'ESTERR -HUGHES 
(late High School Hea!-Mistress). Kesident Foreign Governesses: Visiting St on 
from London, Good Teachi ng and Maternal Care. Refe ence kindly per 
mitted ts Grace ArcHsisHop of ARMAGH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Mount Temple; ‘Mrs. "arthur 
Hug h Clou: ae tev. F. C. Woodhonu:e, Vice ar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone ; 
Parents of Pupils, and others.—9 Trini € 




















LENALMOND ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in value from £70 to £20, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on JULY 3rd and the two following days. 

No Candidate (except under very special conditions) must be over 14 years of 
age. 

he Examination will be held simultaneously at different Centres. 

Any further information may be obtained on application to the Rev, P. W. 
TAYLOR, Trinity College, Glenalmond by Perth, N.B. 








\V AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of land. Only a 
Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to MissS. CARR. The 
School is recommended by the Vicar of Cc — St. John and Miss Wordsworth, 
er al of Laiy — aret Hall, Oxfor: 





LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 

(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS, unde r 15, will be AWARDED after Examina- 

tion, to be held JUNE 20th and 21st.—Particulars may be obtained from the 
H&AD- MASTER, 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 30 
HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and he ROYAL 
FRE® HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Examin .tio ns opeu to Women. 
Entrance Scholarship, value £30; Stuart Mill Scholarsiip, £30 4 yeac for four 
years; Mac shay | Prizes of £20 each, &c.—Apply to SECRETARY : at school. 


te LSTED SCHOOL. — FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS in 
JUNE for boys between 12 and 15 years of age; two of £45 per annum, two 
ot £25, one of £20. The School Fees for Tuition and Board are £55 per annum, 
Examination in London and at Felsted on JUNE 26th, 27th, 28th. Election on 
JUNE 30th.—For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felste-, Essex. 


JREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House; close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resid-ot Masters. 
—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Clif, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth, 
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ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place 

in JULY next.—Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


OLWYN BAY, N. WALES, SCHOOL for GIRLS.— 

Miss BARLOW receives a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS, who receive 

a FIRST-RATE EDUCATION with INDIVIDUAL CARE. The house, Coed 
Pella, is on hillside, near wocds, facing sea, Refererces exchanged. 


HE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. — HUGHES 
PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE aud LITERATURE and 
MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY.—Applications for the above Professor- 
ship (vacant in consequence of the transfer of Professor Boulger to the Chair of 
Classics) will be received at the office of the Agent-General for South Australia, 
15 Victoria Street, Westminster, not Jater than JULY Ist next. Salary, £690 
a year. Duties commence on MARCH Ist, 1895. Particulars of tenure and 
duties may be obtained at the Agent-General’s Office. 











ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 
least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th, 

to Candidates under 15, Chief subjects of Examination: Classics and Mathe- 
matics.—For particulars apply to the Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 








ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. — VACANCIES for | 


THREE LAY PUPILS in SEPTEMBER.—Apply to Rev. D. M. 
JENKINS, 202 Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W. 
CHOOL PARTNERSHIP WANTED.—A _ CAM- 
BRIDGE GRADUATE (age 29), who has for several years past been on the 
Staff of a leading Preparatory School, wishes to ACQUIRE a SHARE ina 
really first-class PREPARALORY S ‘HOOL with a view to eventual succession. 
Awple Cayital to invest in a suitable undertaking.—Apply to R. J. BEEVOR, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 








SWISS GENTLEMAN, aged 26, who has lived for 

several years in Paris, and has taken his Degree at the University of Paris 

(** Licencié.és-Lettres ”), wishes to meet with an ENGAGEMENT as TUTOR, 

either in England or Abroad, for the summer months, or to TRAVEL with 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. Highest referenc*s in Paris, London, {Cambridge.— 

—* M. PICAVET, Prvfesseur a 1 Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, 3 Rue Crétet, 
aris, 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOHR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 








OX HILL, SURREY.—TO LET, for August and part 

of September, a FURNISHED HOUSE at the foot of Box Hill, and 

within a mile of Dorking Town. Fifteen bedrcoms, stabling for five horses, 

five acres of ground. Rent 15 Guineas a week. The drainage is certified by a 

sanitary inspector—Apply to Mr. ROACH, Station-master, Dorking (London 
and Brighton line). 


ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of 
Proprietors of this Bank will be he'd at the Head Office in Lothbury, on We1- 
nesday, July 18th, at 1 o’c!ock prcisely, for the purpose of receiving a Half- 
Yearly Report from the Directors, and to declare a divi’end. : 

May 30tb, 1894. A. M. HAWTHORN, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed to prepare for the d.vidend 
on July 2nd next, and will be re-opened on July 5th. Proprietors reg stered 
in the Books of the Company on June 30th, wil be entit'e! to tha dividend for 
the current half-year on the number of shares then standing in their respective 
names, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 


PSTAIRS and DOW NS TAL RS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association shonld be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 3. W. 

















LIVERPOOL 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 








A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 


(76 PAGES), 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL. 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPL US Copies of FRENCH, 
| GERMAN, ITALIAN, ond SPANISH BOOKS. 


Lowest Rates. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED., 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, 
S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

| STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
| PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
| for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
| PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 

| 





CATALOGUES sent on application. 





| ‘seiiriaianees ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
; HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


—— 


FOUNDED 


—_ 


INVESTED FUNDS... oo oo 


1848, 


vee —£18,000,000 





AND LONDON anpd GLOBB 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS... £8,406,405. 


FIRE, LIFE, 
ENDOWMENTS, 
ANNUITIES, 





EXPENSES MODERATE, 


LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured, 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS. 
Heap Orrices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL.—7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 
and mixtures of these, 
“THIS 1s tHE TRUE anp NATURAL PRINCIPLE or CLOTHING.” —Lancet, 
Ilustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
acith names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 











ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CH#APSIDHE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. | 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


USE 
F R Y'’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


c0O CO (CA. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gont and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893, 


BENGER’S FOOD. 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED 


Gold Meal Awarded—Health Exhibition , London. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 


GOLD MEDAL 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


First-class Award—Adelaide, 1887, & Melbourne, 1583, 
“Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It 
is invalnable.”—London Medical Record, 
** Benger’s Food has by its excel’ence est blish da 
reputation of its own.”—British Medical Journat. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s. 6d., 
PARIS, 1873, | 2s, 6d., 5s., and 103, by Chemists, &., everywhere. 
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GUARANTEED SPECIALITIES 


OF THE 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes at 10s, 61., 16s, 6d., 
and 258s, each, Fora hin or Me mento, you 
could not give a more faithful, reatu, or willing 
friend than a SWAN FOU NT. {IN PEN, 


i, 1!-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 
2, Iridium Tipped—therefore never wears cut, 


3, Instantly ready for use, 
4, Writes continuously for man 








5, Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel 





6, Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and ink-pots, 


7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evap>ration. 
8, For every writer in every land a necessity. 
FINALLY, 
A Pen as nearly perfect as the inventive skill of the 
day can produce. 
FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS THE IDEAL OBJECT. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to guide us in selecting a pen. 


GOLD PENS, Ma sng “oolrgg TIPPED. 
Everlasting Wear. 
GOLD Fees, ee TIPPED. 
From 4s, to 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIU! ME ‘TIPPED. 
Short, Long, Broad, Fine 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Made to Suit your Handwriting. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli- 
cuton, MABIE, TODD, and BAR . 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
E.C.; 0v 95a REGENT STREET, 


UST READY 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


for JUNE. 
Edited by GEORGE NEWNESS 
CONTAINING : 

An ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW WITH SiR FRANCIS 
AND Lapy JEUNE. By Harry How. 
ForGers AND BEGGING-LETTER Writ 
the F urth Article on Cr mes 
Tue Qvern’s YacuT, By Mrs. M. Gri 
Martix Hewitt, INVESTIGATOR. r 1 
the Dixon Torpedo. By Arthur Morriso.. 











CounT FERDINAND DE LESSEPS By his God- 
hter. 
$1 ES FROM THE Diary OF A Doctor. XIL— 


I 
q he Ponsonby Di amond:, By the Authors of ** The 
Medicine Lady. 
THE Beauty CotieGe Co. By J.F.S 
With other Articles and Storie 
116 pages, with 143 I\lu-trations 
Price 6d., post-free 9d, 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE. 


FORTRAITS OF 
42 FAMOUS GRICKETERS, 


6 Reproductions of Mr. H. P. Rebinson’s famous 
Photographs, 
and about 200 other Illustrations, 
Price 64., post-frec, 8}, 
ALSO READY. 
Vol. VII. of the STRAND MAGAZINE 


672 Pages w.t1 upwirds of 1,000 Iilustratiors, 
Cloth, gilt. 


Vol. III. o* the PICTURE MAGAZINE 
350 pages o nothing but Pictures. Cloth gilt. 
l rice 6s. cach, post-tree 6:. 6d. each, 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ld, London, W.C. 














coeedllenatenens ———<—— 
Now ready. The SECOND EDITION of 
\CRIVELSBY, the HOME of the 
c HAMPIONS. y the Rev. Samuvet Loner, 
M A., Canon of Lives re. ‘an d Rector of Serivelsby. 

In this enlarged Edition, the text has been care- 
fully revised, and much new matter introduced, 
together with a compreh ensive Pedigree of the 
Dy moke Family, whic h will meet a want that has 
long been felt by genea'ogists and historians. 

Crown 4'o, Il!ustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 

London: ELLiot Stock, P iternoster Row, E.C. 

Horncastle: W. K. Morton, Hizh Street. 








HEISM; or, The Religion of 
Common-sense. 

Explanatory Li‘erature sent, gratis, on applicat‘on 
to Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Cauurch, Swallow 
t treet, Piccadilly, W. 

ae at the Theistic Church on Sunday at 11 
and 7. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 


EPPsS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILE, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION, 
E. F. Benson.—The RUBICON. y E. F. Benson, Author of “ Dodo.” 
21s. 


crown 8vo, < 
* The anticipati ons which must have been 
by‘ The Rub‘con.’ The new work is we writte n, 
Intellectual force is never abse at, and the 
abundant evidence, are ¢ J literary power. 
** We congrat ulate Mr. Benson uy; an exceptiona 
fully an analytical stuly of modern life in whi 
pages wholesome, The book is a notable advance 


2 vols. 











will in nowise be disappointed 
y in a word, characteristic. 
ge of character, of which there is 









ceived and executed succes. 
at least, to keep the 


:  —Natt nal Obs rvev. 


“Mr, Benson’s very clever and deeply intere wr to ‘ Dodo.’” —Sussew 
Daily News. 
** Mr, Bensou’s second novel is better arti:tically than his first. The character-drawing is excellent.”—Globe. 


Baring-Gould.—The QUEEN of LOVE. By S. Barrine-Govutp, Author of 


“ Mehalah, ” « Cheap-Jack Zit &> 3volsc 
“The scenery is admir rable, » ab id the > dramat 
“ Strong, interesting ra 
“The characters hay 
** You cannot put it 1 
“Can be heartily recommended to all wh 
Daily Nevs. 


















i1ergetic, and interesting fiction.”—S 


COND EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
Stanley Weyman.—UNDER the RED ROBE. By Srantey Weyrman, Author 


of “A Gentleman of France,’ 2K 1s. crow n Svo, 21s, 
‘“*A book of which we hav: re 1 
with a pang that we cinnot f 
story, written with that care 
=e ¢ stminste r Gazette. 
“ An extremely attr ictive and we'l- 
A genuine romance.”—Daily Tel r 
“* Everybody who reads books 
breathless reader is 3 hs ale e _ alor 
** The dramatic 


















h we put down 
inzenious and excelle ont 
ct from this writer’ 








t from beginning to end. 


A yeas to the toe me 
Phas y Chronicl 
eu live azain 








we call geniu=. 
which strike one 





* Mr. Stanley We yma an has in h 
vigour and imaginative fe r 





‘ ii 
; of the wh ole cone pt 





It is t! 
most.’ sh it Guardian, 

** The most thrilling romance the author has yet written.”’—M njt 

** There are vigour, a fre: shuess, and a breezy anes in this book which are as welcome as they are rare 
in the fiction of the day.” 12 





** Quite remarkab! Every character stands out with 

distinct personality 
“A piece of | ure romance 

thrill of fig it—i » above 


se bes de th 2» best thit our day, or oar fithers’ diy, has seen 





f passion, and the 
ty and pluck—at 











once claims a plac 
Mrs. Oliphant.—The PRODIGALS. Dy Mrs. OLIPHANT. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

** An excellently constructed stor ry. ”—_ Daily gray a 

“ Written with the art of a pr ised hand. Ti ie'e is fo aud pwhos throagh tue book, whic is a very 
deft and distinguished piece of kK. —Darl y We 

** The book is very good reading. The characters are drawn wit th ny nd truth of studies from life.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 

“ A novel thit may be praised cordi and without reserve, and it is still more a novel to be enjoyed.” 





—Woman, 


Richard Pryce. —WINIFRED MOUNT. ye / Ric HAR » Pryce 


faxwell’s Affections,” ‘* Ti me and the ha u ( 


E, Author of “ Miss 

















= A delightful story. ‘Lhe writ ng is > brigh and. graceful, and the sketches of fashionable life 
are exceedingly well done.”—Sussex Dai 
“Mr. Richard Pryce is a deft and ele ry-telle lively imagination, a sprightly 
humour, and a keen ins'ght into the intricacies of h 28 reover, con- 
structive ab ility Bs no mean ord and the plots of his ght in 
substance, are symm l All these good quali f 3 new novel, 
Au extremely clev tainte] by p*ssimisn y.” 
vritten nove. of soc 1 





By CONSTANCE SMITH, 


Constance Smith. _A CUMBERER of the GROU ND. 





Author of “The Ricdle of Lawrence Haviland.” 3 crowa £vo, 3ls 

‘A distinctly clever novel. Most people who tak2 up tLe novel ‘will £0 right t through it ata sitting. The 
avthor has humenar t10”—Gla<gow Herald 

** An exe: llent story, in whic z 7son = skilf uly v orke 1 out without bei 
story that ho'ds the atte ition engr 1, anil lind ani i snot poured ail iadhae 





Gilbert Parker. —The TRANSLATION of a SAVAGE. _ By GiBert Poeun 
Anthor of *‘ Pierre and His People,” * Mrs. Falchion,” &c. Crown 8¥ 
“The plot is orizinal and one difficult to work out. But Mr. Park 
cacy. The reader wko is not interested in th’s original, fresh, anc 
indeed.”—Daily Chronicle. 
** A strong and successful piec? of workmansh’ 
ceptionslly well drawn.”—Manchest ‘ 
“A very p'etty and interesting story, and Mr. 
read.’’—St. Juines’s Gazette. 

Flinders Petrie. —TELL EL AMARNA. By W.M. Friinpers Petrie, D.C.L 
With Chapters by Prof «essor A. H. Sarce, D.D,F Lu. GR IFFITH, F.S.4., and F, C. J. SpurreE .t, F.G.S. 
W.th numercus Coloured Illustrations, r 3 il d4to, 23s. 1 

Norman Gale.—CRICKET SONGS. By Norman GAte. Crown Sva, linen, 2s. 6d. 


Also a Limited Edition on = - made Paper, demy S8vo, 103. 61, net. 
Also a €mall Edition on Ja; » Pap+r, demy 8vo, 2s, net. 


Gilbert Parker.—A LOVER'S DIARY. Songs in Sequence. 


PARKER. With a Front spiece by Will. H. Crown 8vo, 5: 


Cooke Taylor. —The FACTORY SYSTEM and the FACTORY ACTS. By 


R. W. Cooke Tartor, H.M. Inspector of Fa Crown 8vo, 2s 
‘We welcome this litt’e boos most cordially as tie first atte mpt “ye into a con 
an account of our factory legislation.” — Daily F le, 


“Tuterestinz and valuable.”—Athenzum. — 
As affecting Commerce and In- 


Jeans.—TRUSTS, POOLS, and CORNERS. 


da sire. By J. STEPHEN JEANS, M. RL, F.S.8. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“ Valuable both fur the facts it con‘ains an dasa study of th > origin and growth of ‘t:nsts.’ "—S-otsman, 
“The book gives a great deal of information, aul is written in a clear and in eresting style.”’—Belfast 
News Letter. 
Tuckwell. ~The STATE and ITS CHILDREN. By Ge RTRUDE M. TucKWELL, 


Ed.tor of the Women’s Trades-Union Review. Crown Svo, cloth, 23. 


Cheaper Editions. 
NINTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Marie Corelli—BARABBAS: a Dream of the World’ s Tragedy. By Marie 
CorELLI, Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds,” “ Vendetta,” & Ninth Ed.tion, Crown 8yo, 6s. 
THIRTEENTH EDITION NOW RE Wy. 
E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. 
Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
Baring-Gould.—CHEAP-JACK ZITA. ByS. Bartna-Gounp. Crowa 8vo, 63. 
A Cheap Ed tion of a story whic has } cen recognised as Mr. Baring-Gould’s most or'ginal effort sinze 
* Meha'ah,” 





it with great skill and da: li 
yld ta’e must be a dull person 





portrait of Lali, stronz, dignitied, and pure, is ex- 





erG 





Us it with much skill, The story is one to be 





. ne 


[AU sold. 
By GILBERT 


e and popular form 





Thirteenth 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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ORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
London: 1 Moorgate Str.et. Aberdeen; 1 Union 
Ter: ace. 
Accumulated Funds, £4,293,000. 

The FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company was held within the'r 
house at Aberdeen. on FRIDAY, June Sth, 1894, 
when the Directors’ Report was presented. 

The fol'owing is a summary of the report rcferred 


to:— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last ye ar ame ounted to 
£716,306 15s, 4d., showing ani se of £5,544 10s, 2d., 
over those of the previ uns y: ar. 

The LOSSES emountd to £445,919 12s, 5d, or 
62°7 per cent. of the premiums 

The EXPENSHS of MAN AGEMEN T (irclud'ng 
commission to agents an d cl es of every kind) 
came to £234,285 lis. 14., or 32°77 per cent. of the 
premiums. Atter res:rving tl per cent. 
of the premiums to cover liabi der current 
polici-s, a profit was ear: ed of £31,223 4s 5d, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—The new assurance3 
during the year reached in the azgregate the sum of 
£327,217. ‘These new as i yielded annual 
premiums amounting to 4 1 13s, 1¢d., and single 
premiums amourting to £1,324 16s, 7d. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year (including 
interest) was £322,036 153. 3d, 

The CLAIMS ger ge 0 £165 

The EXPENSES O# MAN AGES te NT (iseludiag 
commission) were limited t> 10 per cent. of the pre- 
miums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The :um of £32,723 0s, 7d. 
was received for annuities grant: i during the sear. 

The whole FUNDS of tt 1e Life Department now 
amount to £2,766,240 72. 

The report having be 
was resolved thut the total a 
amongst the share 
£67,500, being dividend of £ 

Lonpon Boarp 
Cokcnel Robert Baring. 
If. Cosmo O. Bonsor, E-q,, 





























imousl y adopted, it 
) bs 2a stributed 













M.P. er 
Ernest Chaplin, E-q. | Ch 
Alex, Heun Goschen, Esq. | 
SICRETARY.— iH E.W 
Fire DepartTMENT.—Jame? Rob 
LIFE Sersaruunt —F. ] i 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE Ci 
Copie; of the repox } 
the C. mrany for the ye 93, 1 3 
any of the Company’s offices or agenc:es. 


BEAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 








PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


Sours, PRO. 





porren MEATS. Also, 





ee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





os SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





QPECIALITIES for - INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


ll LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


IRKBECEK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


EALITIES of ACCIDENT 
ASSURANCE. 


2,700 
PAID EVERY £2 o COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDEN'I's OF ALL KINDS. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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WONDERFUL Invention is one 

which, whist beinz useful to the world, 
has hardly before been dreamt ot by scientific men. 
Many astonishing proposals have frequently been 
made with reference to a revolution in our alre ady 
rapil means of locumotion, but nothing pr ractical 
has yet been effected. No doubt the time will come 
when a trip between London and New York will 
seem like a pleasant excur-ion of a few hours’ 
duration, The ivgenuity of man can accomplish 
wonders, and there is no tel ing when its lim t will 
be reached. It will be difficuit, however", to produce 
anything more wonderful tuan He Mowe uy’s Pills and 
Vintment. As sterling rewedies for all ccmplaints 
nothing oan equal them, 





Pall Mall Magazine. 


THE FINEST LITERARY AND THE BEST ART MONTHLY 
PUBLISHED. 
Edited by 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., & SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 
The JULY NUMBER will be READY on JUNE 18t} 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
POST-FREE, ONE SHILLING AND FOURP 
July Contents. 
; AFTER WATTEAU. | WAR NOTES.—No. VIII. Trumpeter Scots 


ENCE. 


FETE CHAMPETRE 


Coloured Frontispicce. Greys. ARTHUR JULE GOODMAN. 
THE HAUNTED OAK OF NANNAU. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
By H. D. Rawnstry. NAPOLEON. Part V. 


Illustrated by Claude Shepperson, 


HILDESHEIM IN HANOVER. 
CATHERINE L.and GILBERT S. Macquolp. 
Illustrated by Thomas Macquoid. 


THE STORY OF A STRIKE. 


Mrs. KeNNARD. 
Illusirated by Aby Alston. 


General Viscount WotseE.ey, K.P. 
Illustrated from Oid Prints of the Period. 

| LOVE: STRATEGIST. 

C. Lorinpa 
Illustrated by G Feil, 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA., 
Chaps. 28-80. GEORGE MEREDITH, 
Illustrated by J. Gitlich. 

THE STORY OF A MANUSCRIPTL 
MAGAZINE. II. Ernest J. ENtuoven 
With Illustrations, 

THE SALVAGE MAN. A ROMANCE IN CHAMPAGNE. 


Lady Linpsay. J. RusseLL ENDEAN. 
Iliuctrated by Edward King, Tilustrated by C. Pretorius, 


“THE ROSE AND THE BOOK.” Se ee 
~ a Seta HUEY. | No. V. “The Bibliophile.” “Ras. 
Illustrated by W. E, Slaughter, POMONA’S TRAVELS. — Letters XVII. 

STONYHURST. and XIX. FRANK R. Srockron. 
FrepDERIC WHYTE. | Se ee roe 
With Illustrations from Photographs, WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 

JIM I, ZANGWILL, 
au. With Thumb-Nail Sketches by L. Baumer. 


Harry B. Voce. 
Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. “THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 


EUGENE MELCHIOR DE VOGUE. 
YeTTA BLAze Du Bur rg 
With full-page Portrait, 


Publishing and Editorial Offices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C 
New York: Tue INTERNATIONAL News ComMPANyY. 
Toronto: THE Toronto News Company. 
Montreal: THe Monrrean News Company. 


Just published, demy 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, 16s, 


A JOURNEY ACROSS TIBET 


By Captain HAMILTON BOWER, 17th Bengal Cavalry. 


“The very interesting volume of travel, exploration, and adventures.”—Times, 

“ A more obviously trustworthy book of travel we have never had the pleasure of seeing.” —Daily Chronicle, 
* The civilized world is the wiser for Captain Bower's book.””—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

The work is certainly a valuable contribution to ithaca and ethnographic science,””—Glasgow Herald. 


London: RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., King Street, Covent Garden, 





NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. 


At all Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A TRAVELLER FROM ALTRURIA. 


By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 


Author of “A Foregone Conclusion,” “The Lady of the Aroostook,” 
“Indian Summer,” &c. 





Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKiIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Limited. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF 


MARLBOROUGH TO THE ACC ESSION OF QUEEN ANNE. By General 
Viscount WoLsELEY. In 2 vo!s. demy Svo, with Portra’ts and Plans, 32:, 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 


A TROUBLESOME PAIR. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of ‘The Chileotes,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 8yo. 








THIRD EDITION. 


A BEGINNER. By Ruopa Broventoy, 


Author of “Nancy,” ** Cometh Up as a Flower,” &. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


NOW READY. 


VICTIMS OF FASHION. 


NOW READY. 


THE POWER OF THE PAST. 


By Esmé Stuart, Author of * Jcan Vellicott,” &e. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





el-writing which no rival possesses in 





** Mrs, Wood has certainly 
tie same degree or kind. lt 
t2 leave one of these novels u 


Between One ae Two Mullion Copies of 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS 


have been sold since publication. 


Each Novel of this favourite Author can be had separately, well 
printed on good paper and neatly bound, price 3s, 6d. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. 


Fourth Thousand, 8vo, 103. net. 


CHURCH WORK : Its Means and Methods. 


By the Right Rev. J. MoosHovse, D.D., Bishop of Manchester. Crown 8vo, 
33. net, 
TIMES.—“ A series vf diocesan addresses, full of practical counsel, by one of 
the most active and sagacious of modern pre! ates,’ 


The JUNGLE BOOK. By Rudyard Kipling. 


With Illustrations by J. L, Kipling, W. H. Drake, and P, Frenzeny. Crown 


Svo, 63. 
ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE.—* The whole book, pros? as well as verse, is fresh, 
vigorous, and brilliant, and is thoroughly worthy of t he reputation of its author.’ 






DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr, Kipling iad the courage to make a style of 
his own, and although he has now man y imitators, he still proves himself 
serencly unappr oachable in it 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-and-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


GRISLY GRISELL; or, The Laidly Lady 


of Whitburn. A Tale of the Wars of the Roses, By Cuartotre M. Youce, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The CURATE in CHARGE. By Mrs. Oli- 


PHANT. Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 


The WIZARD’S SON. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of METAPHYSICS. Being 


a Guide for Lectures and Private Use. By Dr. Pact Devssen, Professor 
Ordinavius of Philosophy at the University of Kiel, Germany. Transated 
from the Second German Edition, with the Personal Collaboration of the 
Author, by C. M. Durr. With an Appendix containing an Address by the 
Author cn “The Philosophy of the Velanta in its Relation to Occidental 
Metaphys‘cs.”” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SCOTSMA v—The book i3 one of the most likely of recent treatises to stimu- 
late original thought in a young reader; ar od its educational value is for that 
reason of the highest.” 


The TRAGEDIES of EURIPIDES in ENG- 


LISH VERSE. By Arruur S, War, M.A., Author of ** The Iliad of Homer 
done into English Verse,” and “The Odyssey of Homer done into Engii: 
Verze.” In3 vols. Vol I., crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


CICERO.—PRO MURENA. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by J. H. FREESE, M.A,, formerly Fellow a St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Fe ap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. [CrassicaL SERIES. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








NOW READY, Parts I. anid If. To be npleted in Siateen Monthly Par’s, 
Imperial Svo, price 2s. 6d, coch, net. 


THE 


NATURAL HisSTORY OF PLANTS: 


Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. 
From the German of 
ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna, 
By F. W. OLIVER, M.A, DSc. 
Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF MARIAN BUSK, B.Sc., and 
MARY EWART, B.Sc. 


With about 1,000 Original Woodcut Illustrations and Sixteen 
Plates in Colours. 


“*Should be widely read, both by stulents of botany and general re..ders.” 
—Saturday Review. 


*,* Detailed Prosp pectus post t-free on application, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey 











“ Every one who wants to understand the times in which they 
are living, ought to read this review.”—London Daily Chronicle. 
NOW READY. 
Vol, III., JANUARY to JUNE, 1894. 


The Fnvestors’ Review. 


Edited by A. J. WILSON, 
pp. 396, large 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net., in cloth, post free, Ss. 4d. ; 
or 1"s. net, in half morocco, post free, 13s. 





WILSONS and MILNE, 29 Faternost2r 





Row, E.C. 








Terms of Subscription, 
ptler: Svitow 
Yearly. = 


161 8 GiuuOld 3 coeeee e 7 2 


Quarterly 


Ineluding postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom .., 

Including postage to ‘any ‘of the “Australasian 
Colonies, America, sian Germany, India, 
China, &c.... eee ove oon coe 210 6 veeeeeO 15 3S wcoeee a ae 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO.,LTD, 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME READY THIS DAY. 


Vol. LXXVI.—_RACE & LANGUAGE. 


By ANnpRE F, LeFivre, Profeszor in the Anthropological School, P-ris 
Crown 8y0, 53. 


NEW WORK BY FATHER DIDON. 
READY THIS DAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 


BELIEF in the DIVINITY of 


JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. Farner Dipow, of the Order of St. 
Dominic. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
READY THIS DAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 
INDIA. By Sir Joun Srracuey, G.C.S.I. 


With Map. New and Revised Edition, crown 87o, 63, 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 





THE 

REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY 
(ROBERT DUNTHORNE). 

ITALIAN TOWNS—FERRARA, RAVENNA, RIMINI, and 

S. MARINO. 
Exhibition of Drawings in Water-Colour by 
CHARLES J. WATSON. 
Admission ls., including Catalogue. 


5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST, 


NOW READY, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE BRITISH MISSION TO 
UGANDA IN 1898. 


By the late Sir GERALD PORTAL, K.C.M.G. 
Edited by RENNELL RODD, C.M.G. 


With 49 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s, 


DEAN HOLE’S POPULAR WORKS. 











The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. With 


the Original Illustrations from Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By an| 


Oxoyman. With nearly 40 Dlu-trations by Jchn Leech. Large imperial 
16mo, hand:omely bound, 10s, 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and the 


GARDENER. W'th Stcel-Plate Frontispiece by John Leech, Crown Syo, 
cloth, 6s. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. Popular Edition, 


) 


| 

| 

crown Svo, c’oth, 2s. 61. | 
a ' 

| 


SEVENTY YEARS of IRISH LIFE. By} 


W. R. Le Fanv. Demy 8vo, 16s. Third Thousand. |_¢ 


STEPHEN REMARX: a Story of Society 


rnd Religion. By the Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY. Small 8yc, paper, 
1s. 3 elegantly bound, 33. 6d. Sixteent i T! 
Parts I.-V. now ready. 


WILD FLOWERS in ART and NATURE. | 


By J.C. L. Sparkes, Principal of the — ional Art Training School, South | 

Kensington, and F. W. FursipGe, M.A., Curator of the University Botanics al | 

Gardens, Dublin. In 6 Parts, 23. 64, eact | 

55 ‘The letterpress is excellent and the dr wit sgs are admirable.”—Black and ! 
White. 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Eton, Harrow, 


Winchester, Rugby, Westminster, Marlborough, Cheltenham, Haileybury, 
C:ifton, Charterhouse. With 10 Illustrations by the best art’sts. 1 vel, 
handsomely boun ', Svo, ¢ 


The LIFE, ART, and CHARACTERS of. 
SHAKESPFARE. By 
Shoke-yeare,” &e. In 969 pp., crown 8yvo, cluth, 21s | 

EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 

jDublisher to the 3ndia Ofice 





2 vols., 


f,ondon : 


Henry N. Hupsoy, LL.D., Editor of “ Tke Harvard | 82¢ 


GAY AND BIRD’S LIST. 


The ART of TAKING a a WIFE. B By Paolo Mantegazza, 
Feap. Svo, pp. 330, neatly bound in buckram, gilt top, 5s. 
MRS. WIGGIN’S WORKS. 
TIMOTHY’ Ss QUEST. Tenth Edition. 


istefully bound, 


A CATHEDRAL COURT SHIP. 


Crown 8vo, 


Fourth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth gilt, 33. 6d. 
POLLY OLIVER'S PROBLEM: a Story for Girls, 
Second Eiition, imperial 16mo, 8 Illustrations, handsomely bound, 5s. 


The BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. Popular Illus- 


trated Edition, ls, 6d 
The STORY of PATSY. Popular Illustrated Edition, 


Is, 6d, 


The JEWISH QUESTION and the MISSION of the JEWS. 


Crown S8vo, cloth, 7s. 6. 


JACK’S PARTNER, and other Stories. By Stephen Fiske. 


Wit h a an troduction by ay seph Hatton. Crown Svo, bevelled cloth, gilt top, 





told, and will afford an hour or two’s pleasant 





“ Vivid, graphic, and humorous 


The RULERS of the MEDITERRANEAN. By Richard 
chara + Davis, Author of “ Ga'lezher,” “Van Bibt ” &c. Crown Svo, 


ry 
s rated, cloth gilt, 6s 





of. travel oF m 


} 1 ordn “| interest and value......The 
tuer pictures are 


ly arranzedas they are rumerous and 





| weil § finish 


A PURITAN PAGAN. By Julien Gordon. 
Pe scat ‘ld.—"' The auth 
and taking.” 
Sun.—“ A novel tht shou!d be 


Crown 8vo, 


lor may be congratulated on a story so powerful 


a great succe:s,” 


A GUIDE to PALMISTRY. By Mrs. Eliza Easter- 











HENDERSON. 24mo, illustrated, white cloth, ornamented with silver, 2°. 6'. 
Tablet_—* Fr« m th ere ig of this volume you can practise the art upon 
yourself, your fri “el the world at lar For, mark you, there are some 


pip na pt in ie read without ore’s consent.’ 


FALLEN to lace a Disquisition upon Human Existence, 


an Attempt to E ite some ot its Mysteries, especially thos3 of Evil and 

. y ONE OF THEM. De smy Svo, cloth 

ional Observer.—“ Must have cost him a consider: 
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parts of the 
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> amount cf reading 





—“A work of a thoughtful and cultivated mind.” 
GAY and BIRD, 5 Chand>s Street, Strand. 


Agency for American Boo's, 





London: 





MESSRS. ISBISTER'S NEW BOOKS. 


TENNYSON. His Art and Relation to 


Motern Life. By Stoprorp A. Brooxs, M.A., Au‘hor of “ Early English 
Literature,” &. On deckle-edged paper, 493 pp, m2dium 8vo, 7:. 6d, 






* As acritic of poetry ke—as might have been inferre’, indeed, from 
hiis own essays in verse i 1s root of the matter in bien, and as such Le di 
<i ses the art of Tenn iyson’s work with abundince of insight aud much fe licity 
of + xpressiov.”’—Satu Revie 


The MESSAGE of ISRAEL in the LIGHT 


of MODERN CBITICISM. By Jutta Werewoor, Author of ‘ The Moral 
Idea',” &:. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Just published. 


NEW HIGH GERMAN. A Comparative 
late Professor of Modern 
Editei by A. H. Keay, 
Demy Syo, 


me Bre 











Study. By Witt1am Wixston VALENTINE, 
Languages at Rando’ph-Mecon College, Virginia. 
B.A., late Profes:or of Hindustani, Univers:ty College, London. 
2 vols., 30:, 

Vol. IL—PHONOLOGY and MORPHOLOGY. 


Vol. I1.—SYNTAX. 


CHRIST and SCEPTICISM, and other 


By the Rev. S. A. Atexanper, M.A., Reader of the Temple 
Crown 8yo0, gilt top, 3+ 6d, 


(Vol. XI. in “ The Gospel ard the Age” Series.) 


Sermons. 
Church, 


“ They are clear in style, and, without parade, show wide reading and a mind 
thoughtful and earnest.” —Manchester Guardian, 


GREATER LOVE. By Alexander Gordon. 
And other Stories by Rozert Barr, GILBERT PARKER, and others. With 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The PHANTOM BROTHER and the CHILD. 


By EveLyN EVERETT Green, And other Stor’es by L. T. MEapr, Sarau 
Dovupyey, and others. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 
15 and 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 











NEW BOOK by DR. HORTON. Inthe Pre:s, crow. 8yo, cloth, 5:. 
The CARTOONS of ST. MARK. By R. F. 
Hortos, M.A., D.D. 7 
THIRD EDITION. 


FOR the I RIGHT: a German Romance. 


Fraxzos. Given in Enzlish by Jutie Sctrer (Translator of 
r; from He il”). Preface by Dr. GEorGE MacDonaLp. Crown 8yo, 





ead a w ork of fiction that moved me with so much 
[ic DoNALt 


NOVELS BY AMELIA E. BAR?2. 


of handsome cloth binding gs, or bound uniformly, crown 870, cloth, 
price Six Shillings cach. 
GUNDRED LEAVES. | FRIEND OLIVIA: 
Price Three Shillings _ Sixpence each. 
The BEADS of TASMER, BORDER SH&PHERDESS. 
A SISTER to ESAU. : IL 0c 
SHE LOVED a SAILOR. aa eae “4 arDe. 
The LAST of the MACALLISTERS, | The OE SAS UID 
WOVEN of LOVE ani GLORY. The BOW of ORANGE RIBBON, 
FEEY of CLAY. With Por:r:it of; B-TWEEN TWO LOVE3 
Auther. A DAUGHTER of FIF it, 
The HOUSEHOLD of McNEIL, JAN VEDDER'S WiFE, 
In SPITE of HIMSELF. Edition at Is. 6d 
JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, Lon ton 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


(Now in its 27th year.) 
Published every Friday. Price One Penny. 

Contains Reviews of New Book:, and gives specimen extract; in the case of 
leading works. It aims at gu‘ding the choice of readers and students among the 
titde of new bo ks that are consta .tly appearins, 

Bo-ks on all subjects—History, Biogcaphy, Travel, and Scierce, Novels, 
Theology, Educational Works, &2.—are deait with by expe ‘ienced reviewer:, 
while tne columns heidei * Table Talk”’ are filled w th shorc, pithy paragraphs 
dealing with forthcoming new books and current top‘cs of li-erary interest. 


JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpon. Code, Unicopr. 

140 iuincmmninte W.Cc., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Bees. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


137 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
ioguad, All the New aud Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choica 
Biidiazs for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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r CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW 8O00KS.| MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
78. V.8, LILLY. NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S “DICTIONARY OF 


The CLAIMS of CHRISTIANITY. By W. MEDICINE,” REVISED THROUGHOUT 


S. LILLY. D:my 80,1 8 
: 2 vols, medium 8vo, cloth, red edges, price 403, net. On Monday next. 


v0, LIRD WOLVE 208. A DICTIONARY of MED g 
FIVE MONTHS’ SPORT in SOMALI LAND. | G:seni passin. na aren eee os 
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By Lory WoLvERT)N. Wit wisboni ons, crown S¥0, 7s. | Bie s “old 2), F.RS. , Physic - prema Ah ote 
a f 3 e =n 18t2a DV fr REDERICK LHOMA 3ERTS 

Is, sat. 0 3. ween ton | B.S2., and J. Mircuert Broce, M.A.Atdn., M.D.Lond, 

us- CREATURES of OTHER DAYS. oe Rev. cook — and COMMON SENSE: a 
H. N. Hotcwainson, F.G.S., Author of _‘Extir >t wes ste | Serics of Papers by ANDRiw LanG. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. ret. 
Preface by Sir W. H. Flower, K.C.B., F.R.S. With Ilust ions by J. Smit. | On Moi lay neat. 

On, Large crown Syo, 1ts, | “ONTENTS oa Spiritualism—Ancient Spiritaali Cox 

——— parati wh esau” -Cock Lane anh Geman om Se 


APTAIN H. BAILEY. raz ng—The 
al for Wi te seraft— 


8. TRAVEL and ADVENTURE in the CONGO | P: esbyte u xh “hunters The I ap T (Modern Tr :—The Ghost Theory of 
FREE STATE, and its BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Bria NZ: a a 


“4 Kusta:ions from the Author's istohes, Deny Sr, 16 | THREE LECTURES on the VEDANTA 


a LARGE-PAPER EDITION. PHILOSOPHY, red at the Royal Institution in March, 1894. By F. 


| Max MOLLER, kM Son er of tha French Instit 
The NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH ae. ‘ ular! ly luci land < 
rd oo With 157 Co’oured Illust i y 


SVO, acs 


Crystal-g 
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FRANK G. JACKSON, teaching with that of tae oi set 


The Pee 
| See ee An | ON THE WALLABY; or, Through the East 
Birmingham School of Art. With 700 Illustrations. Demy Svo, 9s. } O88 J ia. By age With 8 Plates and 85 Itlustra- 
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ful _ J. RITZEMA BOS. | tals worth thee 
AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. =. De. J. | iis ne 
z Raph, Pau! wy ttc vB Auert pes |The CAMEL: its Uses and | Management, 
on crown “Sy0, eal [In a fe op - | y M jor rs vee yN LEONARD, late 2ud East Lancashire Regiment. 
"= CHARLES G. HARPER. a _ . 
e, A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of DRAWIN G | aie 
nd for MODERN METHODS of REPRODUCTION. By Cuan “a 8 
; bay many Il’ustrations showing Comparative Result ta : wn Sy , ; 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. ‘ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION in IRON, 
elicitin. STEEL, ¢ ad TIMBER. By WILLI AM Henry W. ARRE} ys, Wh itworth Scholar ; 
j Member of the tution of ° il — ineers i a on; Chall - toval fes wag Py 
a ‘ Y | ivu an lanicul Lnziueeripg, niversit QO sy ley. Roya 8yo, O:. 
Mr, Meredith’s New Novel, | = 
y PAPERS and rrertgn pce By Lord 


LORD ORMONT ee ie 
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“The Typical Cocoa of English manufacture, Abso- 








lutely pure."—TZhe Analyst. 


“We have examined the samples brought under 
our notice, and find that they are genuine, and that the 


Cocoa Essence is just what it is declared to be by 


Cadbury Brothers.”—Zhe Lancet. 


“The Editor of the AZedical Annual speaks in the 
highest terms of Cadbury’s Cocoa as a beverage and a 
food for invalids, on account of its absolute purity, high 
quality, and great solubility, and counsels the Medical 
Profession to remember, in recommending Cocoa, that the 
name of Cadbury on any packet is a guarantee of 


f ” 
purity. 





NO CHEMICALS vsSeD 


(AS IN MANY OF THE SO-CALLED PURE FOREIGN COCOAS.) 
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